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tions will be delivered during the coming week. 
The German industrial magnates, assembled in 
Conference, have made a formal offer to their Govern- 
ment to place a certain proportion of their assets at 
its disposal by way of “‘ guarantee” for the payments 
to be made to the Allies. This offer, however, is 
accompanied by conditions which the Social Democrats 
will not accept and which Dr. Cuno therefore will 
probably feel unable to accept. It may be taken for 
granted, however, that the new Note will be very 
much more definite than the last one, and its reception 
in Downing Street should give us some clue as to what 
is to be the attitude of our own new Government on 
this most vital of all European issues. Meanwhile, 
M. Poincaré appears to be in something of a quandary. 
His own attitude, under the logical pressure of events, 
Is becoming more moderate and reasonable, but his 
supporters are as intransigent as ever. He may soon 
have to face the choice either of breaking with them 
or of breaking, much more seriously than hitherto, 
with Great Britain. Possibly he will resign, and if so, 
on this side of the Channel at any rate, his resignation 
be welcomed. For until he has gone there seems 
no chance of arriving at that compromise by which 
alone the problem can be solved. 


[ is expected that a new German Note on repara- 


* * * 
In the formation of his new Government Mr. Baldwin 
made a very brave show by his unexpected inclusion 

of Lord Robert Cecil and Mr. McKenna. Probably, 
owever, he would have done better to have faced his 
right wing boldly and taken in Mr. Austen Chamberlain 
4 Chancellor of the Exchequer. In point of financial 
Genius there is probably not very much to choose 





between Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. McKenna—who, 
even in the City, has hardly the reputation that he 
had a year ago—and Mr. Chamberlain has the advan- 
tages both of being a better House of Commons man 
and of holding traditional Conservative opinions. 
Homogeneity in a Cabinet is in itself a considerable 
source of strength. Even if Mr. McKenna can secure 
a seat, and even if his doctors will allow him to take 
office, and even if the Die-hards will accept him, and 
even if he were the brilliant financier which the City 
—when he was voicing its prejudices—used to think 
he was, he would still be a disruptive and weakening 
element in a Baldwin-Salisbury-Curzon Cabinet. He 
is a most unidealistic and “ practical” man and he holds 
strong views, sometimes sensible and sometimes not, 
and sometimes very different from the views he held 
last year, but always strong and conscientious. And 
as a set-off there will be Lord Robert Cecil with any 
number of ideals and no conscience at all. We hope 
Mr. McKenna will get his seat and his office, for he 
is likely to increase both the instability of this mandate- 
less Conservative Government and the gaiety of politics 


in general. 
* - ” 


The settlement of the Greco-Turkish dispute at 
Lausanne has sent up the spirits of the Conference with 
a rush. Optimists, indeed, are predicting the conclu- 
sion of the Treaty within a week or two. This may be 
too sanguine an estimate, but time, after all, does not 
matter very much, so long as we get peace in the end, 
and that now seems certain. The Karagatch Agree- 
ment is a welcome ending to a dangerous episode, but 
it has some unsatisfactory features. The piece of 
territory ceded to Turkey lies on the right bank of the 
Maritza, right athwart the railway that connects 
Bulgaria with the sea. It was Bulgarian before the war, 


and it is rather comic that it has now found its way out 
of Bulgaria’s enemy’s pocket into that of her ally. 
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But this is a trifle in the Balkans. What is more 
serious is that the Bulgarians, in their journey to the 
coast, have now to pass through two foreign countries. 
They protested, not unnaturally, at this arrangement, 
which they regarded as incompatible with the clause 
in the Treaty of Neuilly guaranteeing them free access 
to the Agean, and a plan had to be devised to satisfy 
them. The Turks have, it appears, agreed to take over 
Greece’s obligations to Bulgaria on the ceded portion 
of the line, while the League of Nations is to control the 
entire railway, and thus guarantee free transit, for a 
period of five years. Pending the day (if it ever comes) 
when Bulgaria gets her “corridor,” she must make the 
best of this compromise. Her position will, at any rate, 
be better than it was, or was likely to be, with the line 
completely in Greek hands. 
* * * 


The Arab boycott of the elections to the Legislative 
Council has succeeded in giving a temporary check 
to the constitutional settlement of Palestine. The 
abstentions of Mohammedans and Christians from the 
polls, though not complete, were very large, and the 
Government has adopted the only sensible course in 
declaring the elections null and void. Another election, 
however, is to be held in six months time—or perhaps 
it would be more correct to say, another attempt is to 
be made, for it seems likely enough that the Arabs will 
do again what they have just done so successfully. 
In the meantime, there is to be an Advisory Council, 
containing twelve unofficial members (seven of them 
Mohammedans), which the High Commissioner will 
consult on matters affecting the peace, order and good 
government of the country. This result is certainly 
an unfortunate setback to the Palestinian experiment ; 
but its significance should not be exaggerated. It 
shows, indeed, that the Jews have so far failed to 
accomplish their difficult task of conciliating the Arabs. 
That they must obviously do eventually if the experi- 
ment is to succeed ; the “* National Home of the Jews ”’ 
has got to be also the national home of the Arabs— 
or, in other words, the aim is the making of a Pales- 
tinian nation. But the Palestinian nation will not be 
made merely at the polling booths, and there are 
encouraging signs of progress in other quarters. Except 
in certain districts, the relations of the two peoples 
are good, and their political estrangement is, we 
believe, largely factitious. Economically, the develop- 
of the country is proceeding steadily, and this must 
have its effect on the Arabs, since it will enure to 
their benefit as well as to the Jews’. So far as the 
central administration is concerned, Palestine is 
peculiarly fortunate in its High Commissioner. Sir 
Herbert Samuel, though a Jew, is trusted as com- 
pletely by the Arabs as he is by his own co-religionists, 
and he may be relied on to exercise all his influence 
for the promotion of political and social harmony. 

* * * 


Mr. Neville Chamberlain has at last introduced his 
Bill for the continuance of rent control. Its general 
effect, as he explained it in the House on Wednesday, 
is to maintain control for all types of houses until 
1925, by which time the Government still professes 
to hope that the housing shortage will have been over- 
taken. Apart from this, the Bill is designed to 
“remedy certain anomalies ’’ in the existing law—to 
prevent profiteering by sub-letting, to change the 
provisions under which an owner can secure possession 
for his own occupation, and to authorise the County 





Courts to adjust disputes. Until there has beep 
opportunity to examine, the full text of the Bill it jg 
impossible to comment on these features. Everyone 
agrees that the law of rent control requires some 
amendment; but certain of the amendments proposed 
by the Onslow Committee would have deprived large 
classes of tenants of all legal protection. This applies 
especially to the proposal that any house falling vacant 
should thereby be at once removed from the scope 
of control. It is to be hoped that the Government yil] 
confine itself to the removal of admitted anomalies, 
and will not seek to introduce provisions weakenj 
control or rendering it easier for houses to be released 
altogether from the restrictions. Control must cop- 
tinue until houses have been built; and, broadly 
speaking, that form of control is the best which gives 
the most uniform protection to all classes of tenants 
under the Act. 
* * * 

The miners’ deputation which met the Prime Minister 
this week obtained from him the promise of facilities 
for the diseussion of the Minimum Wage Bill recently 
introduced. But Mr. Baldwin made no rash promises, 
If the Labour Party will forego one of its “ supply” 
days, the Government will allow either the second 
reading of the Miners’ Bill, or a resolution based on 
it, to be taken. If the discussion results in a majority 
for the miners’ proposals, the Government will have 
to consider afresh the provision of facilities for the 
further stages of the Bill. The congratulations passed 
at the Miners’ Federation Conference on this develop- 
ment appear to us premature. It is very doubtful 
whether, even if the Government Whips are off, the 
House will give the miners a majority ; and it is very 
doubtful whether, even in that case, the Bill will 
stand any chance of passing into law. Probably the 
miners’ leaders realise this; but many of them desire 
above all to prevent for the present the termination 
of the national agreement of 1921, and they have 
clutched eagerly at Mr. Baldwin’s straw. e aim 
of the Bill, the amendment of the Coal Mines Minimum 
Wage Act so as to bring the legal minimum wage into 
correspondence with the post-war level of prices, is 
reasonable enough. But, in face of strong opposition 
from the coalowners and keen hostility in Parliament 
to protective wage legislation, is it likely that such a 
Bill will become an Act? We fear not. The miners 
are likely before long to have to face again the question 
of ending the agreement which keeps down wages in 
many of the coalfields. 

* * * 

The Government Bill for financial aid to the farmer 
has at length been introduced. It was received in the 
House with mild approval for its actual proposals, 
combined with a good deal of disappointment at the 
narrowness of its scope. It consists of three distinct 
clauses, each embodying a separate scheme. The 
first provides for a scheme of State mortgages for free- 
holders or copyholders, to be administered through 
specially constituted associations. The farmer who 
comes under the scheme will be able to borrow up to 
three-quarters of the present value of his land, the 
advance being repayable over sixty years at a combined 
rate for interest and sinking fund of £5 10s. 7d. pe? 
cent.—a lower rate and a longer period of repayment 
than those suggested by the Committee on whose 
report the Bill is based. The second clause embodies 
the much discussed scheme for agricultural credit 
societies, and the third embodies certain amendments 
to the Land Improvement Acts. How far will these 
schemes really relieve the present difficulties of the 
farmers? The State mortgage plan applies only to 
owners. It will help many of those who bought their 
land at high prices some years ago, and it will also 
relieve the bankers who have been advancing money 
to these farmers. But it clearly will not touch at all 
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the majority of the farmers. The agricultural credit 
roposals, which are the most important section of 
i Bill, will in our view fail if they are allowed to 
fall under the control of the large farmers, as agricul- 
tural co-operation has largely fallen in the past. It 
will not be easy to get either large or small farmers to 
co-operate on sound lines; but this feature of the 
Bill has in it at least the possibility of big, if gradual, 
development. The measure as a whole will do some- 
thing for those who bought their farms at inflated 
rices; but it will do little, in the immediate future 
at least, to improve the situation of the great majority 
of farmers. For the agricultural labourers it promises 


nothing at all. “ “ 


While employment in this country is recovering but 
slowly, and there has been of late some actual setback, 
the United States appears already to have passed 
completely out of its shorter and far less serious 
industrial depression. Commenting on the situation, 
the International Labour Review records that in the 
United States “‘ an industrial boom is in progress, and 
production is higher than at the peak of 1920. Unem- 
ployment is practically non-existent. In Canada, too, 
the situation is improving, and unemployment relatively 
low. In Germany, on the other hand, unemployment 
is rapidly increasing, and the situation is getting 
worse over most of southern and eastern Europe. 
In France, too, there has been some slackening of 
production. In these circumstances, it is impossible 
to derive any great comfort from the recurrence of 
boom conditions in the United States. The depressed 
condition of most of the European markets makes 
any rapid recovery of trade in this country unlikely 
in the near future. Our unemployed, still numbering 
between a million and a-quarter and a million and 
a-half, have little to look for from an early revival 
of foreign markets. The new housing scheme will 
reduce the percentage out of work in the building and 
constructional trades; but elsewhere the outlook 
remains bad. Yet in recent months our statesmen 
and our newspapers seem to have forgotten all about 
the question, and to have dismissed it as a matter 
that has been dealt with once and for all. We have 
heard curiously little lately of the unemployed agitation. 
What has become of it ? 

* * * 

Attempts have been made this week to settle both 
the important industrial disputes now in progress. 
The Boilermakers’ Society and the Shipbuilding Em- 
> god Federation have at length met in conference, 

t only to adjourn sine die with, apparently, no 
approach to a settlement. It was hoped that the 
Boilermakers’ definite severance from the Engineering 
and Shipbuilding Trades Federation, to whose agree- 
ment with the employers they refuse to conform, 
would have opened the door to fresh negotiations ; 
but the employers apparently insist on the full accept- 
ance of the agreement, which the Boilermakers declare 
1s not applicable to the special conditions of their 
trade. For the present, therefore, the stoppage con- 
tinues, with the result of throwing out of work many 
labourers and workers in other trades who are not 
directly affected by the dispute. The other stoppage, 
at the Co-operative Wholesale Society’s works at 
Pelaw and Silvertown, threatened a week ago to 
extend to the other productive works of the C.W.S. 

his has been prevented for the present by the action 
of the Trades Union Congress General Council, which 

taken up negotiations on behalf of the Unions 
concerned with the directors of the C.W.S. There 
. Some prospect that the dispute- will now be settled 
y these means. Clearly, it is greatly against the 


interests of both the Trade Union and the Co-operative 
rhea: that it should be allowed to continue. 
tis to be hoped that the C.W.S. will yet agree to allow 


the whole of the issues involved to be referred to 
arbitration. The Unions have offered this; but it 
has so far been refused. 

* * * 

An Irish correspondent writes :—It is a sign of the 
times that in the Irish Press the introduction of the 
Land Bill completely overshadowed Mr. de Valera’s 
order to his followers to dump their arms and admit 
defeat. Only one Dublin paper deigned to honour the 
proclamation with a comment. To Republicans this, 
no doubt, will be another proof of the degradation of 
what the Irregular Chief of Staff, in his valedictory 
address, calls the “ slavish Press.” But judging purely 
from the point of view of news, the papers were right. 
Orders by Mr. de Valera have ceased to affect either 
the military or political situation. His “* Legion of the 
Rearguard,” as he terms it, did not wait for his command 
to disband ; it went to pieces under the blows of the 
National Army, and the C.1.D. is now sweeping up such 
fragments as remain. Though Mr. de Valera has come 
at last to what he described a few weeks ago as “ the 
simple quit,”’ his genius for blundering spoiled any hope 
of an effective exit. He is willing to lay down his arms, 
but he declines to surrender them, though he knows 
well enough that the Free State forces will speedily 
unearth the dumps, and that his refusal to give up 
guns he cannot use bars out any hope of establishing 
a —— party as a serious political factor. While 
he dismisses the Legion of the Rearguard with his 
blessing, he leaves the 12,000 prisoners in the intern- 
ment camps without a word of sympathy or comfort. 
Possibly he flatters himself that a refusal to release 
them till the hidden arms have been collected may 
swing popular opinion against the Government. It 
is questionable, however, if the prisoners will take as 
kindly to the part allotted to them as Mr. de Valera 
imagines. 

* * * 

The Land Bill is the biggest piece of constructive 
work to which the Free State has yet addressed itself. 
Mr. Hogan, it is true, had not to face a problem as 
formidable as that which confronted Gladstone and 
Wyndham. Relatively, the issue with which he had to 
deal was small, and the lines upon which it could be 
successfully handled were obvious enough. The situ- 
ation, however, was grievously complicated by the 
deliberate campaign of the Irregulars to stir up anarchy 
in the rural areas in the hope of paralysing the Free 
State. Without a land settlement there could be no 
real peace, and the Irregular tactics were designed to 
create conditions which would make it impossible for 
the Government to apply any constructive solution. 
While the dilemma was anything but pleasant, it has 
not proved fatal as.the Republicans anticipated. The 
policy of acquiring land by the simple process of turning 
out owners and seizing their property undoubtedly 
had its attractions for the rural mind. But it has been 
borne in upon tenants that legal purchase, if slower 
and more burdensome, has the merit of being safer. 
There are few novelties in Mr. Hogan’s scheme, which 
is an extension of the settlement proposed by the 
Irish Convention of 1918, but never carried into effect. 
As in the Wyndham Act, the Government proposes to 
make a contribution to bridge the gap between what 
the tenant is willing to pay and the Tandlord willing to 
take. Mr. Hogan fixes the amount at 10 per cent., 
which, on his estimate of a total expenditure of 
£25,000,000, would work out at £2,500,000, by no 
means an extravagant figure to pay for removing the 
land question out of the sphere of political controversy. 
Official representatives of tenants and owners are 
guarded in their comments, and prefer to wait until the 
text of the measure has been submitted to conventions 
of their respective organisations. But the shrewdest 
outside judges with a long experience in assessing the 
merits of land legislation are practically unanimous 
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in their view that the scheme is as nearly an ideal 
settlement as it is possible to secure in an imperfect 
world. 

* * * 

PouiticaAL CORRESPONDENT writes :—After Mr. Bald- 
win’s master-stroke—which I take to be his inclusion 
of Mr. McKenna and Lord Robert Cecil in the same 

bag—I am not surprised to learn that he is now hopeful of 
bringing about a few other miracles in the way of mutual 
affiliations, mainly, no doubt, with a view to the recapture of 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain’s wavering support. My own view has 
always been that it was the latter’s excessive stiffness, aggravated 
by his Lloyd Georgian infatuation, that kept him out of the 
Bonar Law Government in the first instance. Afterwards came 
the resentment of his friends at the Centre party mystifications, 
and finally, the Die-hard heresy hunt of which Mr. Chamberlain 
now finds himself the quarry—a vendetta nourished and stimu- 
lated, as such feuds often are, by some obscure process of auto- 
suggestion. I am even told that the party would rather see 
Lord Birkenhead readmitted to the high table than Mr. Cham- 
berlain. But that, I fancy, is a temper that will last only as long 
as there is no question of exercising the preference. 
* * * 

Personally, I do not despair—nor, I am sure, does so shrewd a 
judge of his material as the new Prime Minister—of yet seeing 
Lord Birkenhead and Lord Salisbury acting as equal buttresses 
of the present Government in the Lords, and still less of seeing 
the Chamberlain brothers dwelling together in unity on the 
Treasury bench in the Commons. Indeed, those would be simple 
combinations in comparison with the McKenna-Cecil duality, 
soon, I suppose, to be witnessed in edifying action. When Lord 
Robert resigned from the Coalition Government a few years ago 
he amused the worldlings by explaining that his action was due 
to some generally unnoticed triviality connected with the 
completion of the Welsh Disestablishment Act. Yet to-day he 
cheerfully returns to office in company with the one ex-Minister 
more closely implicated than any others in that unpardonable 
sin. Frankly, I begin to suspect that Lord Robert no longer 
stands spiritually where Mr. Devlin once left him—one foot 
planted in the Middle Ages, the other in the League of Nations. 

* * * 

Medizvalist or modernist, casuist or realist, Lord Robert 
Cecil undoubtedly brings an air of distinction and authority to 
his impoverished Ministerial environment. As Mr. Morley 
neatly put it the other night, his first speech as a Minister stood 
out almost startlingly among recent flights of official eloquence, 
constituting as it did a powerful defence of the Government— 
“though coming from the Treasury bench.” It was certainly 
an advance on the Home Secretary’s amateurish essay in self- 
exculpation—a mixture of drawling self-complacency, bureau- 
cratic self-sufficiency and stuttering self-righteousness, which, 
if it had been less amusing and its amiable author less of a 
recognised House of Commons wag, might easily have seen the 
Prime Minister’s baptismal celebrations engulfed in the Govern- 


ment’s obsequies. 
” * 


Leaving out of account the audacious Bridgeman Indemnity 
Bill as an enforced legacy to themselves from themselves—for, 
in a sense, they are both their own predecessors and their own 
successors—the new Government might almost be said to be 
shaping towards Labour. For example, I am disposed to attri- 
bute to the pervasive influence of Mr. Baldwin’s robust horse- 
sense the unexpected check suffered this week by his anti-Trade 
Union faction. Preposterous as it was shown to be, the impu- 
dently-named Freedom of Labour Bill was neither better nor 
worse than half-a-dozen other such essays in Fascism, for which 
the Mussolinis of British Diehardism have succeeded this session 
in obtaining majorities. Yet on this renewal of the attack, 
when no fewer than 260 Conservatives were known to be within 
call, less than 140 could be rallied in support of the challenge, 
and the Bill itself went down, carrying with it, I imagine, not a 
little of the short-lived Younger tradition. 

* * *x 

Perhaps Mr. Baldwin’s decision to wind the session up about 
the end of July or beginning of August, and resume it in October 
or November, should also be claimed as a score for the Opposition. 
As I have previously shown, however, these improvised rearrange- 
ments of the sessional time-table are typical of the British 
Parliamentary method. More than fifteen years have elapsed 
since the two Houses last spent a sessionless autumn. Yet the 


pretence is still maintained that the recess commonly lasts 
six months. 





TRADE OR TOMFOOLERY? 


ORD CURZON and M. Krassin are still talking 
and while there is talk there is hope. Our 
expectation, indeed, that common sense yjjj 
finally triumph over the mass of prejudice and arpo. 
gance which does duty for a Russian policy in the 
Foreign Office is strengthened by the reception of the 
last Note from Moscow. The British Government has 
had to admit this Note to be satisfactory on the majority 
of points in question; the only outstanding issue 
is that of Bolshevik propaganda in Asia. With any 
less Hohenzollernish statesman than Lord Curzon at 
the helm, even that rock would be weathered easily 
enough. M. Krassin demands a detailed examination 
of the charges of anti-British propaganda by specially 
delegated representatives of the two Governments, 
If and when, he declares, we make friendly representa- 
tions as to what we regard as infringements of the 
Trade Agreement by any agents or officials of the { 
Russian Government, “the cases will be carefully 
investigated and the necessary measures will be taken.” 
That surely is a fair and reasonable offer, but thinly 





disguised in the language of diplomacy. There is 
sufficient there to save Russia’s face and Lord Curzon’s 
face—and even Mr. Ronald MecNeill’s, if anyone is 
concerned about that. Lord Curzon, however, in his 
latest Memorandum still insists on the delivery ofa | 
head or two on a charger; the naughty Bolshevik 
agents at Teheran and Kabul must be dismissed, 
he says. We shall have some sparring over this, no 
doubt, but it is scarcely credible that there should be 
a rupture over such a comparatively trivial point. 
Our Foreign Secretary—“ up to his neck in the peerage 
and almost at the top of it,” as the Times said the other 
day—may not be too fond of bowing to popular opinion, 
but he is prudent enough to know that he cannot afford 
to outrage it. 

To say, however, that we believe the Trade Agree- 
ment will emerge intact from this crisis is by no means 
to say the last word on the matter. Its enemies are, 
and will continue to be, active, and it is highly desirable 
that the British public should understand the whole 
truth about our trade relations with Russia. Among 
those who have been barking and snarling behind Lord 
Curzon, in the hope of destroying the Agreement, 
there are two distinct sections. The noisier one is 
primarily political—composed of anti-Bolshevik | 
fanatics of various sorts, from English Dukes to 
Russian emigrés, who want no truck at all with “ blood- 
stained murderers.” It is useless to argue with or 
about these bogy-hunters. The other section consists 
of men who are concerned with trade, and whose 
hostility to the Agreement is not dictated so much 
by their passions as by their interests—or what they 
suppose to be their interests. These economic enemies | 
of the Soviet Government, if we may use the phrase, | 
again fall into two groups. One is represented by | 
the Association of British Creditors of Russia, clamour | 
ing for the restitution of their property which has been 
“ nationalised ” by the Soviet Government, or “ stolen | 
as Mr. Leslie Urquhart prefers to put it. To them 
the Trade Agreement is an object of peculiar hatred; 
for it not only does nothing to help them recover their 
properties, or to get compensation for them, but It 
actually enables the Russians to use the proceeds of 
those properties to pay for the goods they order from 
this country. Now it is obvious enough that the 
creditors of Russia have plenty to complain of. But 
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we are frankly unable to see the logic of their demand 
for the denouncing of the Trade Agreement. Suppose 
that the Soviet Government is as utterly black as it is 

inted, a band of robbers who have got the swag 
and mean to hold on to it to the last rouble. How will 
the breaking off of relations with Russia mend matters ? 
Russia does business with us at present through a half- 
opened door. It is hardly likely that the banging and 
bolting of this door will result in a wireless message 
from Moscow inviting the Association of British 
Creditors to go over and resume possession of the 
£180,000,000 worth of properties that they claim! 
To break the Trade Agreement, indeed, would be the 
shortest way for the British Creditor to lose even what 
he has got now. We say “ what he has got now” ; 
for it is not true that he has not got, or cannot get, 
anything. The Soviet has declared its readiness to 
come to terms with former owners of property in 
Russia, and it has actually come to terms with some of 
them. ‘Mixed companies” have been established 
with British, Dutch and Norwegian capital; they have 
been granted concessions by the Government and they 
have made profits which, the Russians urge, offer them 
compensation for their former rights. It may very 
well be that these arrangements do not satisfy all 
British creditors ; but it is obvious that the best chance 
of getting better terms is by improving our relations 
with Russia and not by telling her to go to the devil. 
It should not be forgotten that the Trade Agreement 
itself contains a clause specifying that claims for 
confiscated property and goods and bonds shall be 
dealt with when the treaty of recognition comes to be 
negotiated. But Mr. Urquhart and his friends have 
apparently forgotten everything save their failure to 
get their full pound of flesh. And they are behaving 
as childishly towards Russia as France is behaving 
towards Germany—more childishly, indeed, for France 
can, at least, put her screw on the German Government, 
whilst they can put none on Moscow. 


Equally foolish is the attack on the Trade Agreement 
made from another quarter of the business world. A 
number of British shipowners and merchants have been 
disappointed in their hopes of recovering their old share 
in Anglo-Russian trade. Arcos has supplanted them. 
British manufacturers deal direct with this Russian 
monopoly, while British carriers and middlemen kick 
their heels and whistle for the business that will not 
come. Let us, therefore, they argue, send the Trade 
Delegation and Arcos, Ltd. packing back to Russia, 
and we shall come into our own again. We can see no 
ground for such optimism. With the Trade Agreement 
would go all the confidence and credit, limited as it is, 
which has been slowly built up between the two coun- 
tres, and the British merchants and shippers would 
gain nothing. They might perhaps see Arcos finding a 
new home in America or elsewhere, but that, we imagine, 
would not be any great consolation to them. If they 
want to kill Arcos they had better try the only prac- 
ticable method, which is to encourage its parent in 
Moscow to abandon it. The establishment of Arcos, 
It must be remembered, was practically forced on the 
Soviet Government. The Soviet Government was, 
doubtless, keen enough to have its own organisation in 
London, but it had what it wanted in the Trade Delega- 
tion, and if credits had been obtainable at the outset 
and there had been a readiness on the part of British 
traders to get down to business, there would have been 
no need to go to the trouble and expense of creating 
and maintaining this English limited liability company. 






But Arcos has now made good; it has established a 
reputation for fair dealing, and it is doing a steadily 
increasing trade. At present it is necessary as well as 
profitable to the Soviet Government. One thing, and 
one thing alone, so far as we can see, may make it both 
unnecessary and unprofitable—and that is, the de jure 
recognition of Russia. With the resumption of com- 
pletely normal relations, our disgruntled shipowners 
and merchants would have their chance, and if they 
could show that they were capable of doing their part 
of the business better than, and cheaper than, Arcos 
—as is quite likely—they would not have to whistle 
for long to the realists in Moscow. 


From the creditor’s and the trader’s point of view 
alike, therefore, it is madness to talk of breaking the 
Trade Agreement. The Russian Trade Delegation and 
Arcos are doing useful and highly important work, 
as well as they can under the difficult conditions imposed 
upon them by British stupidity. But unhappily, we 
cannot say the same of our Delegation in Russia. 
The Russian organisation in London represents trade ; 
its British counterpart in Moscow represents tomfoolery. 
Ask any unprejudiced Englishman who has been in 
Russia what our Trade Delegation is doing, and he will 
smile—or curse. We do not know with what instruc- 
tions from Downing Street Mr. Hodgson went to 
Russia; but he was evidently not told that his first 
duty was to assist in the development of trade. His 
delegation appears to be, in fact, a sort of bogus diplo- 
matic mission—with no legitimate diplomatic work to 
do. Against Mr. Hodgson personally there is nothing 
to be said ; in less unfortunate circumstances he might 
be an admirable representative of British interests. 
But his department is an object of suspicion and 
contempt to Russians, and a broken reed to British 
manufacturers who want advice or help. It is notorious 
that a part, if not the whole, of his staff are mischievous 
anti-Bolsheviks—mischievous because their contempt 
for, and hatred of, the people with whom they are 
supposed to deal is well known, and, being well known, 
inevitably breeds in those people a corresponding hatred 
and contempt for us. Why were these men chosen 
for such delicate and responsible posts? Was it to 
tickle the sense of humour of the great Panjandrum in 
the Foreign Office? Or to placate the Association of 
British Creditors? In any case it was plainly not to 
promote better trade relations. Mr. McNeill told the 
House of Commons the other day that the majority of 
the Chambers of Commerce in this country had expressed 
the view that the Trade Agreement was of no value to 
British trade. If they were judging by the performance 
of our representatives in Moscow, they were not far 
wrong! 

We suggest to Lord Curzon that his own Trade Delega- 
tion in Russia is a more serious menace to British 
interests and British prestige than the Russian propa- 
ganda about which he is so indignant in Asia. The 
maintenance of this sham in Moscow may fulfil the 
letter of the Trade Agreement, but it is an infraction 
of its spirit. It is not fair to Mr. Hodgson or to British 
traders or to the British people who pay for it. As 
soon as Lord Curzon has finished wrangling with the 
Soviet Government over the relics of his ultimatum, he 
would be well advised to turn his attention to this 
scandal. Our Trade Delegation ought to be over- 
hauled, its undesirable personnel replaced, and its 
proper functions given to it. The Trade Agreement is 
at best a weak and an awkward thing. It was intended 
to be no more than a prelude to the resumption of 
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normal relationships by the recognition of the Soviet 
Government. The sooner that recognition is given, 
the better will it be for all concerned ; for it is the only 
way to set the wheels of commerce and industry fully 
in motion; to ensure compensation for aggrieved 
property-owners, to moderate the antics of Bolshevism 
in Russia, and to guarantee a reasonable prospect of 
peace in Eastern Europe and Western Asia. There is 
but little chance, we fear, of a Government such as we 
have at present facing the facts, and adopting the 
simple and obvious way out of its difficulties. But 
it is surely not too much to ask, even of Lord Curzon, 
that the Trade Agreement should be used for what it is 
worth and what it is meant for—trade and not tom- 
foolery. 


BACK TO THE UNIONS 


URING the past two years, the Trade Union 
D movement has been passing through a period of 
slump. Almost every Union has suffered a heavy 
decline in membership, and the large reserve funds built up 
during the war-years of industrial peace and steady employ- 
ment have all but disappeared. Out-of-work pay has been 
a tremendous drain on Trade Union resources, and many 
Unions have been driven to impose levies on their members 
in order to keep up their payments. The obligations 
involved in membership have thus become heavier just 
when wages have been rapidly falling, with the natural 
result that many workers, after exhausting their claims to 
benefit, have dropped out of the Unions. At the same 
time, the whole of the conditions have been unfavourable 
for getting or holding members. It was easy enough to 
make recruits when the Unions could always point to this 
or that sensational success in raising wages or improving 
the conditions of labour ; it has been harder while they have 
been able at most to claim only that their efforts have 
softened the incidence of the trade depression. Retreat— 
even masterly retreat—is notoriously dangerous to morale ; 
and since 1921 the Trade Unions have been in retreat all 
along the line. 

Of late, however, there have been signs of a turn in the 
tide. The ebb of membership has ceased altogether in 
most societies, and in a good many the lapsed members 
have begun to return. Trade Union organisers have 
confidently stated that the movement has touched “ rock- 
bottom,” and that the time is coming for the faithful 
remnant to begin seriously the work of recovery. It is 
generally felt that, while the trade revival is at present 
making little or no progress, the worst of the slump is over, 
and, as the Trade Union slump was the direct result of 
industrial depression, the beginning of trade recovery 
should be the signal for Trade Union revival. Accordingly, 
the Trades Union Congress has this week launched a national! 
** Back to the Unions ” campaign, and during the coming 
weeks there will be Trade Union “ revivals,” aided by the 
whole available speaking and organising force of the 
movement, in every important industrial centre. 

At any earlier point in the cyclical movement of trade, 
such a revivalist campaign would have had little chance 
of real success. Even if members had been attracted 
back into the Unions, the pressure of economic circumstances 
would have driven many of them out again within a few 
weeks. Even now, the holding of the recruits gained in the 
campaign will not be an easy matter. But there is now in 


the world of labour a sense that the period of declining 
wages and increasing unemployment is over, and that 
before long the Unions will begin to win back what they 
have lost during the past two years. Many will come back 
into the Unions now because they feel the need of preparing 
for the coming struggle for better conditions and a more 
assured status in industry. 
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The war period, and the two years immediately follow; 
the Armistice, were years of extraordinarily rapid Trade 
Union growth. In 1914, there were less than 4,200,000 
Trade Unionists in the United Kingdom. At the end of 
1918, there were more than 6,600,000, and at the end of 
1920 about 8,500,000. By the end of last year, the number 
had fallen again to considerably less than 6,000, 
decline of about 30 per cent. as against 1920, but still an 
increase of something like 40 per cent. as compared with 
1914. In other words, the slump of the past two years, 
while it has swept away a great part of the artificial increase 
caused by war conditions, has left the Trade Union move. 
ment considerably stronger, in relation to the total 
industrial population, than it was before the war. And, at 
the very least, the increase which has been maintained 
through two years of quite abnormal depression is likely 
to be permanent. Trade Unionism now commands the 
permanent allegiance of a larger section of the workers than 
at any previous time. 

It is important to realise that this increase is not wholly 
or even mainly due to further consolidation of the position 
of already established groups. It is to a considerable 
extent caused by the accession of new sections of the 
working people. In particular, there has been a big 
accession of strength among the non-manual workers— 
Civil servants, teachers, distributive workers, technicians 
and supervisors—and, on the whole, these comparatively new 
groups have suffered far less from the slump than the 
organisations of manual workers. They have come also to 
occupy a far more important position in the ranks of 
Trade Unionism, and are far more able to make their 
influence felt, and to secure recognition for their distinctive 
interests and point of view. Trade Unionism is no longer 
a class-movement, in the sense of being confined to the 
manual working wage-earners. The methods which these 
workers first devised for their own protection have been 
adapted and found equally useful by large sections of the 
salary-earning classes. The generai clerks remain, indeed, 
as before the war extraordinarily ill-organised, but Civil 
servants, bank clerks, insurance officers and many other 
sectional groups have built up fairly powerful organisations 
of their own. The non-manual workers now have their 
special representation on the General Council of the Trades 
Union Congress. 

Of course, the manual workers still largely preponderate, 
as they always must. They are far more numerous and, 
for the most part, both more responsive to organisation and 
more easily catered for by collective bargaining. The 
average factory is large; the average office is still small, 
and both organisation and negotiation are easier where 
workers are assembled in large numbers under uniform 
conditions. The “ Back to the Unions ” campaign will, for 
this reason, probably be addressed largely to the manual 
workers, unless the Professional Workers’ Federat‘on, now 
a strong body, takes steps to conduct a parallel campaign 
of its own. The revivalist methods of a mass campaign 
are more likely to attract the workers in the large factories 
and industrial centres than the more scattered groups of 
non-manual workers. In particular, the appeal of the 
Trades Union Congress will be to those sections of the 
manual workers in which the heaviest fall of membership 
has been recorded—the engineers, the general labourers, 
the women workers and the low-paid operatives of the 
industries governed by Trade Boards. 

The general labour Unions, organising workers in the less 
clearly defined industrial groups, have always been pect 
liarly liable to huge fluctuations in membership. Those for 
whom they cater are low-paid workers for the most part, 
unable to pay high weekly contributions or to provide for 
themselves those “ friendly ” benefits which give the Unions 
of skilled workers their greater stability. A man who uses 
his Union as a means of insurance against sickness and 

superannuation has in it a far greater stake than one who 
insures only for trade benefits ; for if his membership lapses, 
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he forfeits valuable rights of seniority and can qualify again, 
if at all, only by making a heavy payment. The “ trade 

ion” member, on the other hand, can lapse and 
rejoin with little loss, and often with none at all. A wave 
of trade prosperity causes a big influx of membership into 
Unions of both types; depression first affects the “ trade 
rotection ” members, and only drives out the “ friendly 
benefit” members if it is so prolonged as to make the 
continued payment of high contributions an almost 
intolerable strain. 

At the present time, money is still very tight in working- 
dass circles, and it is likely that Trade Union recruits will 
only be found in large numbers on the basis of low contri- 
butions. However desirous men may be of insuring against 
sickness and old age, they cannot starve their children 
now in order to provide against a future risk. The craft 
Unions of skilled workers, therefore, will probably gain 
fewer recruits than the cheaper Unions of general workers, 
or than the “ industrial” Unions which provide optional 
scales of contributions and benefits suited to all means. 
Those who enrol will come back to the Unions with a view 
not to friendly benefits, but to improving their economic 
position. Their return will imply a belief in the efficacy of 
Trade Unions as a means of increasing wages and bettering 
conditions of employment. 

The success of the present campaign, then, will almost 
certainly bring with it a recurrence of industrial unrest. 
Employers, on the whole, have used the slump of recent 
years for the driving of hard bargains. Wages, particularly 
in the less organised trades, have been forced down with 
little mercy. It is argued, no doubt, that competitive 
conditions in the world market have compelled the adoption 
of this policy; but the workers undoubtedly hold the 
captains of industry, equally with the politicians, responsible 
for the conditions which have led to this result. Their real 
wages are, in many cases, a long way below the pre-war 
standard, and they mean, so soon as trade conditions seem 
to offer anything like a favourable opportunity, to “ get 
some of their own back.” If this spirit is abroad, employers, 
we believe, have only themselves to blame. A greater 
forbearance during the slump would have led to greater 
forbearance among the workers during the recovery. The 
forcing down of wages will produce its inevitable sequel in 
an attempt to force wages up, even if the economists 
demonstrate to their own and the employers’ satisfaction 
that such an attempt will greatly impede the progress of the 
trade revival. 

Already, save in the exceptionally depressed industries, 
Trade Union membership is on the increase, and already 
there are the premonitory signs of industrial unrest. The 
miners, chafing under the enforced settlement of 1921, are 
only awaiting a favourable opportunity to renew the 
struggle; the railwaymen, having rejected the claims of 
the companies for further wage reductions and adverse 
changes in conditions, are beginning to think in terms of a 
counter-offensive. Where these key groups lead, the rest 
will follow in due course. 

We are not suggesting the likelihood of an early recurrence 
of unrest in the acute forms in which it appeared in 1911 
and again in 1919. The time for such a mass movement is 
certainly not yet. But we believe a new cycle of unrest is 
about to begin, and we hold that all possible steps should be 

taken to meet clearly legitimate grievances before it comes 
toahead. The Coal Mines (Minimum Wage) Act ought to 
be amended so as to provide a minimum wage corresponding 
to the increased cost of living. The International Labour 
Conventions which the Government has refused to accept 
ought to be ratified without delay. It is even more 
mportant that no step should be taken now to remove 

protection at present accorded to the weaker sections 

of the wage-earners. The whittling down of the Trade 
Acts proposed in the Bill just presented by the 
Government would be a disastrous blunder. Wages 


under the Acts have been reduced heavily; there is no 
case at all for giving employers liberty to reduce them 
further, or for removing the collective regulation which 
alone secures the observance of a tolerable common stan- 
dard. We should extend, instead of restricting, the sphere 
of minimum wage regulation, if we desire to prevent the 
recurrence of unrest. 

Trade Unionism fluctuates inevitably, both in member- 
ship and in power, with changes in the economic situation. 
In good trade, it pushes wages up; in bad trade, the 
employers push them down. The Unions have passed 
through the worst depression in living memory with severe 
losses, but with organisation intact. They are now begin- 
ning seriously to rebuild their power, and we believe they 
will regain a large part of the membership they have lost. 
The question for the community is whether this is to mean 
a renewal of the endless “see-saw” struggle between 
employers and employed, or whether we can find some 
means saner than heretofore for the regulation of industrial 
conditions. There are no signs as yet that we have found 
a better way. 


FREE STATE PROBLEMS 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN IRELAND.] 


HILE Irish politicians are hunting for formulas 
Irish farmers are putting their shoulders to the 
wheel. The success of the Dublin Spring Show 
was the first real sign that the country is returning to 
normal, and, given anything like fair play, need not 
despair of recovering lost ground. Exhibitors were in 
the main either landowners or fairly rich farmers, classes 
particularly objectionable to the Irregulars, who not only 
harry them on their own account, but have incited the 
lawless elements in every area to plunder them at will. 
When one remembers the wholesale burnings of mansions 
and country houses, the thefts of cattle and the systematic 
pillaging of property for months on end, the marvel is 
that anyone should be found with sufficient courage to 
carry on. At Ballsbridge, however, the entries of cattle, 
horses and sheep were actually 20 per cent. greater than 
at the last Spring Show, and some of the most valuable 
animals were sent up from districts which are still in the 
war zone. If the Irish farmer is a pessimist in theory, 
sometimes at a critical juncture his practical optimism 
surprises the optimists. 

The slackening of active hostilities has enabled the 
Free State to turn its attention to the Republican camp- 
followers who have taken advantage of the prevailing 
confusion to clear out landlords by the strong hand and 
plant themselves on their estates. During the last few 
weeks troops in half a dozen counties have swooped down 
on these colonies of squatters, rounded up their cattle, and 
sold them by auction to defray the cost of compensation 
to the owners on whose property they were pastured. 
Protests have been raised in the Dail against these rough- 
and-ready reprisals, but Ministers decline to be impressed. 
Their policy, they contend, is justifying itself by results, 
and experience shows that three or four seizures ensure 
the swift evacuation of estates throughout a whole county. 
Apologists plead that it is only human nature to drive 
cattle onto lands from which the owners had fled. But 
it is notorious that in most of the disturbed counties 
bands of youthful desperadoes were encouraged to clear 
out the owners at the point of the revolver on the under- 
standing that farmers in the neighbourhood would pay 
them cash down—£5 a head was the ordinary price— 
for the right of possession. There is logic as well as justice 
behind the Government’s plan of hitting at the receivers 
by commandeering their cattle. 

Ireland, like England, has her scaremongers who insist 
that our woes are due to the baneful influences of Bol- 
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shevism. Like the rest of the world we have borrowed 
Russian revolutionary labels for some of our methods, 
but the methods themselves were in vogue long before 
Moscow came into the limelight. Confiscation of landed 
property has been an inevitable feature of every Irish 
political upheaval. Idealists might take up arms to expel 
foreign invaders, place a crown upon the head of Cathleen 
ni Houlihan or establish a Republic one and indivisible, 
but not a few of those who cheered them on interpreted 
their doctrine in practice as the right to increase their 
holdings at the expense of the legal owners of the soil. 
The impulse comes not from the preaching of Marx or 
the practice of Lenin and Trotsky, but is as old as 
tribalism. And we wear our rue with a difference, as the 
case of the Toovahera Soviet shows. This body, which 
for nearly three years held five thousand acres of 
grazing land in East Clare, is composed of herds who 
put their owners “on the run” and set up as graziers 
on their own account. In an official defence of their 
position they claim to be public benefactors on the ground 
that where the landlord’s cattle roamed, the poor mountain 
man’s cow can now fatten her lean sides, discreetly slurring 
over the fact that their fixed charge of 10s. a month for 
each animal goes entirely into their own pockets. It 
would be difficult to improve on this extract from their 
apologia: 

The herdsmen thought it safer to collect the cattle and bring 
them to their owners, which they did, and all cattle were driven 
home to the masters. During the month of May grass began to 
grow, some began trespassing on these grass lands, and a number 
of men, not herdsmen, formed a committee, as they thought it a 
pity to see the grass eaten up and no rates paid. The Committee 
collected some money from jthese poor people, which was no 
easy matter. 


A Soviet which boasts that its ambition is to ensure the 
payment of rates cn unoccupied land could not exist 
outside Ireland. Unfortunately for its members, the 
Government, instead of applauding their public spirit, 
has clapped the Toovahera pioneers into a prison camp, 
and their hard fate has done much to damp revolutionary 
fervour in agricultural areas. 

The introduction of the Land Bill this week marks a 
new step in advance. If the details of Mr. Hogan’s measure 
cannot fail to provoke controversy, he has shown both 
resourcefulness and insight in formulating a scheme in 
accordance with principles which landlords and tenants 
alike are pledged to accept. While the settlement of the 
land question is difficult enough in all conscience, the 
main problem is to restore order so as to permit the 
application of well-established precedents. Neither princi- 
ples nor precedents exist to guide the Government in 
dealing with the demand for the protection of native 
industries. The average Irishman has a very vague 
idea of economic questions, and such opinions as he 
holds are derived from propagandists, with whom it 
is an article of faith that the barring-out of English 
goods is the one thing necessary to industrial salvation. 
It is easy to find evidence of ruthless exploitation 
in the past, but it is by no means so clear that 
systematic exploitation exists at present, or that the 
mere raising of a tariff wall will suffice to banish all the 
evils of which we now complain. Agriculture, which is 
and must remain our staple industry, has not only adapted 
itself to existing conditions, but there is reason to fear that 
violent changes in these conditions might entail losses to 
the agriculturists more heavy than any benefits gained by 
the industrialist. From the nature of the case the farmer 
must have free markets, and it is not human nature that 
producers who derive no profit from tariffs should submit 
as consumers to be taxed indefinitely for goods which 
cannot be manufactured on an economic basis. 

Some of the industrialists are already doing their best 
to spoil their own chances. By the adoption of the Safe- 
guarding of Industries Act, Irish tobacco manufacturers 





were given a preference amounting to threepence in every 
shilling packet of cigarettes. This concession they regard 
as a mere flea-bite. Though they are notoriously unable 
to supply Irish needs, they are up in arms at the idea of 
outside firms establishing factories in the Free State, 
With staggering audacity they are clamouring for a three 
years’ monopoly of the home market, during which the 
overwhelming majority of smokers are either to acclimatise 
themselves to Irish cigarettes or pay through the nose for 
their lack of patriotism. Other interests are demanding 
with equal vigour that all flour sold in the country shall 
be ground in Irish mills, that Irish stout and whisky must 
be put on the market in Irish bottles, and though the 
Free State does not boast a single sugar factory, a pro 
minent politician laid it down the other day as an axiom 
that, since sugar is a key-industry, it must be heavily taxed 
to encourage a few native capitalists to take the risk of 
investing their money to make heavy profits for them- 
selves at the expense of the community. 

The Free State Government, while strongly in favour 
of assisting nascent industries, realises that the consumer 
in a country where the cost of living is already abnormally 
high cannot be bled white for the benefit of potential 
producers. Mr. Cosgrave startled the Dail last week by 
some figures from tenders for Government contracts, 
Work that an English firm was prepared to do at £1,400 
would cost £3,625 if given to an Irish house; in another 
contract the lowest Free State estimate was £1,500, whereas 
a Belfast manufacturer was willing to supply the goods 
for £800. No State, Mr. Cosgrave insisted, would be 
justified in imposing a tariff to this extent in order to 
keep industries in being. “If,” he added, “ that is the 
case made by industrialists for their existence, the sooner 
Ireland is rid of them the better, and the sooner they 
realise that this kind of nonsense will not be tolerated the 
better.” The view of the Government is that its business 
is not to spoon-feed industries, but to ensure them fair 
play and remove obstacles which prevent their free develop- 
ment. If it holds fast to this policy it can reckon on 
fierce opposition in certain quarters, but in the long run 
the taxpayer who has to bear the burden will be on its 
side. Meanwhile steps are being taken to set up a Tariff 
Commission whose business it will be to review the whole 
question. All sections approve in principle of protection 
for native industries. If the Commission is composed of 
men who are competent to analyse facts and possess 
sufficient detachment to refrain from accepting popular 
shibboleths as economic truths, it may be possible to 
devise a scheme of assisting industries without upsetting 
the financial apple-cart. 

The original economic programme of Sinn Fein was 
never applied under conditions which enabled its merits 
to be fairly tested. As was inevitable in the circumstances 
it became merely a war weapon, the value of which was 
judged less by its constructive results than by its power 
of hitting the enemy. Griffith framed his scheme on the 
assumption that the British occupation was the main 
factor with which Irishmen had to deal. Now that the 
occupation has ended an entirely new situation has arisen 
which cannot be adequately handled by blind adherence 
to old methods. 

The economic boycott of Belfast was Sinn Fein’s most 
disastrous blunder. Undoubtedly the provocation of the 
pogroms went far to excuse a policy of reprisals, but 
reprisals of this kind, as should have been clear, were 
bound to hit the South much harder than the North. 
It is true that the boycott did not destroy political unity, 
for that had already gone by the board, but by shattering 
economic unity it made it infinitely more difficult to bridge 
the gulf created by the Partition Act. An economic 
agreement is the essential preliminary to a political under- 
standing, and unless the fiscal policy of the Free State 1s 
shaped towards this end reconciliation between the two 
areas is likely to be indefinitely postponed. 
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-THE MORALS OF BIRD’S-NESTING: 
SECOND VERSION 


Toe of you who were brought up Presbyterians— 
heavens, how we used to hear the chimes at 
midnight !—will remember that in the Psalm-book 
a “second version” of a Psalm is occasionally given. If 
it is permissible to have two shots in so solemn a matter 
as the rhyming of a psalm, it can hardly be forbidden in 
so trivial an affair as the writing of an essay. In fact, 
Jam not sure that there ought not to be a second version 
of every essay, in which the writer could say a few of the 
things he intended to say when he sat down to write the 
first one. There is, it may be admitted, no security that 
even at the second attempt he will arrive anywhere near 
the point for which he originally and so confidently set out. 
He is as easily tempted down a side-street as a policeman in 
a suburb, and has none of the swift directness of the leader- 
writer, who hastens to his object like a fire brigade bent 
upon averting a public calamity. The essayist knows only 
too well that nothing that he can say will prevent the world 
from going up in flames. Hence he leaves fires, for the 
most part, to other people, the minority of whom try to 
put them out and the majority of whom thoroughly enjoy 
them. If he is drawn to a fire, it is as a spectator, though 
in his daydreams he sometimes pictures himself as a leader- 
writer helping to extinguish the flames. 

One of the subjects on which I should like to write a 
leader is The Present Situation. There are moments 
when I see the situation so clearly—whether in Russia or 
in Ireland, in France or in the world of labour—that I 
could almost persuade myself that a few words from me 
would make it equally clear to the Russians and the Irish, 
the French and the workers, if only they would listen to me. 
I should also like to write a leader on The Next Step. It 
would, I fancy, be the same leader as the one on The 
Present Situation, for, after all, the present situation is 
that nearly everybody on earth is engaged in taking the 
next step and is standing with one! foot raised and 
wavering vaguely in the air, hesitating as to where or even 
in what direction to bring it down again. On this point I 
feel that I could give some all but inspired advice, and could 
save a good many well-meaning people from tumbling into 
one another or on to the ground. But, on second thoughts, 
I doubt if anybody would listen to me, and, on third 
thoughts, I doubt if I know very much more about the 
matter than other people. Hence I must confine myself to 
the third subject on which I should like to write a leader— 
which is the morals of bird’s-nesting. 

I may say at once that I am a sworn enemy of bird’s- 
nesting. I saw a farmer the other day chasing two small 
boys out of a field in which they had been nefariously 
engaged in looking for birds’ eggs in the hedges, and I was 
warmly on his side as he shook his stick at them and gesticu- 
lated them out of the gate. By a strange kink in my nature 
I only began to half-sympathise with the boys when the 
farmer, coming over to me and talking about small boys 
and eggs, said contemptuously: ‘And what good are 
they to them when they have got them?” Now, I hold 
that a bird’s egg is in itself a good thing. It seems to me 
to be so good a thing that any right-minded boy, or indeed 
any boy in his right mind, would naturally wish to possess 
it, If there is a valid argument against his possessing it, 
it is not that eggs are no good, but that they are far too 
good to belong to anybody but a bird. All men and boys 
wish to possess something. The most primitive man shares 
the passions of a collector with the millionaire of Mayfair. 
The Dyak of Borneo collects the heads of his enemies, or did 

till the Puritans of Europe prevented him. The Red Indian 
collects the scalps of his enemies, or did till the Puritans 
of the United States prevented him. The Mohammedan 
collects wives, and will till Puritans from somewhere or 
other prevent him. Compared with any of these, the 
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boy who collects birds’ eggs seems to me, I must confess, 
a comparatively innocent person. He is less innocent 
than the boy who collects stamps, perhaps, but surely 
even twentieth-century opinion will admit that he is more 
innocent than the man who collects wives. Not that any 
of these collections is to be condemned off-hand. In its 
own time and place a good collection of dried heads must 
have given a great deal of pleasure to a great many simple 
people. Fashions change, however, and in nothing more 
than in collecting. The richest man in the world would not 
nowadays obtain any pleasure from seeing the withered 
heads of his enemies hanging on the wall above his library 
fireplace. What was once amusing has become inexpedient, 
and for centuries civilised man has had to console himself 
with the heads and horns of dead beasts for the absence of 
the heads of his fellow-creatures. Students of anthropology 
know that the great mark of advancing culture is that, 
where you once killed a man, you now kill a beast. Being 
human, you must kill something, but, being cautious, you 
do not wish to be prosecuted for murder, and so, except 
in time of war, you have to put up with stags and foxes, 
though, God knows, there are human beings you would 
much rather see dead. It comes to this, that you must 
respect the code of your age, and, for the time being, the 
code happens to insist on a perfectly unnatural respect for 
human life. It seems to me hardly fair to discriminate 
in this way in favour of one animal against another. I 
do not mean to say that I should like to see head-hunting 
revived: I am too modern and squeamish for that. But 
I feel strongly that, if the human head must be done away 
with as a domestic ornament, the stag’s head should also 
in all fairness be allowed to disappear except—hang those 
Americans !—from the signboards of public-houses. I 
suspect, indeed, that the ancient habit of collecting dead 
animals, or pieces of dead animals, was based on a childish 
fallacy. You once felt that, by eating your enemy and 
preserving his head as a sign, you acquired his prowess. 
You admired the qualities of the living, and believed that 
the death of the living would ensure you the permanent 
possession of these qualities as your own. The beauty 
of the deer, the beauty of the humming-bird, the beauty 
of the butterfly—how one longs to capture them, to make 
them a part of one’s house for ever! 

During the last half-century the spread of the scientific 
spirit has given men a new kind of pleasure. At first, it 
made them profoundly interested in “ specimens,” which 
were frequently, if not usually, dead. But as time went 
on, they grew dissatisfied with this, and became suddenly 
aware that a bird in the bush was worth two in the hand of 
the dissector or the taxidermist. They obtained more 
pleasure from studying the process of life in an animal than 
from peering at its dead body. They say that, to know a 
living creature, it was necessary to know it while it was 
alive, and that a bird when dead ceased somehow 
to be a bird. Hence Hudson, the modern writer who has 
told us most about birds, is also the modern writer who has 
written most contemptuously of the stuffed birds in museums. 
Similarly, Fabre, the modern writer who has told us most 
about insects, is also the modern writer who has dogged (if 
the expression is permissible) the footsteps of living insects 
as no entomologist ever dogged them before. The secret 
of a bird is in its flight and song, not in its corpse. The 
secret of the butterfly is in its magical transformations and 
in its too brief voyages among the flowers, not in the poor 
chloroformed casualty transfixed in a glass case. Just 
as one enjoys a beautiful phrase of music, not by pausing 
and isolating it from its context but by allowing it to pass 
and merge into the life of something greater than itself, so 
it is only the birds that pass and the butterflies that pass 
which reveal all their beauty as pieces of the life around us. 
Obviously, the more men realise this, the more pleasurethey 
will take in allowing living creatures to remain alive, and 
the less pleasure they will obtain from what are after all 
only the old clothes of creatures that were once beautiful. 
B 
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They will see that the pleasures of inquisitiveness are infi- 
nitely greater than the pleasures of acquisitiveness, and will 
confine their acquisitive propensities to old china, postage 
stamps, and cigarette pictures. If inquisitiveness does not 
take the place of acquisitiveness, indeed, there is a danger 
that in thickly-populated countries some of the most 
beautiful birds and butterflies will cease altogether to exist. 
There are not enough goldfinches or kingfishers to go round, 
if even a small proportion of us wish to decorate a cage 
with the one or a hat with the other. It is much the same 
with Red Admirals and Painted Ladies among the butter- 
flies. If we prefer head hunting to the finer sorts of science 
in these matters, there will soon be no Red Admirals or 
Painted Ladies left, except in the glass cases of collectors. 
Collecting the eggs of birds would obviously, if it became 
general, lead to the diminution, if not to the extermination, 
of many charming birds. Hence, I think that here, too, it 
is well that we are gradually becoming less acquisitive as 
we become more inquisitive. There is no other way of 
preserving the nightingale and the willow-wren as English 
birds. I confess I delight in looking at a collection of birds’ 
eggs, but I doubt if the possession of the loveliest egg in 
the world is worth the song of a single hedge-sparrow. 
And that is the measure of the price that must be paid for 
it, if all the young naturalists now growing up can take no 
pleasure in looking into a nest without robbing it. One of 
the first human instincts is to kill or to destroy. The child 
will often tear down a robin’s nest for the sheer pleasure of 
tearing it down, and the grown-up child with a gun regards 
birds merely as things to be shot. The second human 
instinct is to steal, and most of us find it difficult to look at 
a pretty bird’s egg without coveting it. There are men, 
indeed, who are not content with one egg, but must take 
the whole clutch. Some of them even collect the nests 
with the eggs in them. The experience of thousands of 
years, however, has slowly taught us that there are pleasures 
even finer than killing or stealing, and that, apart from 
this, killing and stealing now are against the general 
interest. Not that we could seriously accuse the old- 
fashioned naturalist of being either a murderer or a thief. 
After all, Richard Jefferies shot kingfishers, and as good 
men as he have robbed birds’ nests. The furthest that 
we can go is to say that birds’-nesting on a large scale, like 
head-hunting, is no longer expedient. If you must collect 
birds’ eggs, however—and I do not see how you can be 
expected to resist so exquisite a temptation—why not 
imitate a child I know who collects the broken shells that 
fall out of the nests when the young birds are hatched ? 
I saw this ehild’s collection lately—every broken shell 
carefully laid in cotton-wool in a matehbox—the egg of a 
greater spotted woodpecker, a little owl, a pheasant, a 
partridge, a robin, a thrush, a blackbird, and a wren—and 
I assure you it was one of the most attractive collections 


I have ever set eyes on. Then there are feathers . 
Y. ¥. 





CANCER RESEARCH 


ERTAIN notable advances in the treatment of malig- 
nant disease by means other than the knife have 
here been discussed on various oceasions. The 

Erlangen method of exact dosage with Réntgen rays of 
extreme intensity has achieved, and continues to achieve, 
results of the most hopeful kind, has relieved a vast amount 
of suffering and saved many lives. Further inquiry into 
this principle of specific wave lengths for specific cells 
must be made and much may be hoped for from it. Inei- 
dentally, I will venture the prediction that the day of the 
surgeon as we have known him in the last generation is very 
nearly done, and I strongly advise young students, unless 
they have a most exceptional flair for this kind of work, 
to turn their attention elsewhere. There will always be 
need of surgeons, if only for accidents, and mankind will 
always bless the name of Lister; but we begin to see the 









end of surgery for the greater part of the conditions which 
now chiefly occupy the surgeon’s time. 

However that may be, no one can rest content with the 
advances now being made, whether by radiant energy or 
by the knife, against malignant disease, when it is remem- 
bered that the death-rate rises steadily and with extra- 
ordinary rapidity, and that we remain almost desperately 
ignorant of the root of the matter. By all means let ail 
methods of palliation and cure be exploited, but it is im. 
measurably more important that we should discover the 
causes of malignant growths in such a fashion as to reduce 
their at present increasing number. 

Accepting, as we must, in full allowance for certain 
statistical considerations, the fact that the incidence of 
cancer has rapidly increased throughout the present 
century in, for instance, the United Kingdom and the 
United States, the first question that one asks oneself is 
this: Which of the known and recognised factors of cancer 
has been increasing in potency or distribution throughout 
these populations in recent decades? For we do positively 
know that certain factors of chronic irritation contribute 
to the origin of malignant growths, and we might be able 
to establish here a correlation which might guide us, 
Amongst such factors I may note a few which I have con- 
sidered for some time in this connection. Alcohol is defi- 
nitely correlated with the incidence of cancer; but on the 
whole the populations now in question are drinking much 
less alcohol and suffering from far more cancer. Tobacco 
is definitely correlated with the incidence of cancer, but 
the increasing incidence of recent years includes cancer in 
sites where the local action of hot tobacco smoke is 
excluded. Syphilis is definitely correlated with the inci- 
dence of cancer, but we do not for a moment doubt that, 
on the whole, the ravages of this disease have been di- 
minished in recent decades, by better treatment and other- 

-wise, whilst malignant disease has increased, Tar is defi- 
nitely known to be an irritant giving rise to cancer, and 
there is tar in coal smoke ; but coal smoke has been dimin- 
ishing for many years in this country, whilst cancer in- 
creases, not least in sites where the local action of the tar 
in coal smoke is out of the question. Here, then, is a list 
of several well-known factors, each of which has long been 
a subject of special interest in this connection to myself, 
and each of which has positive relations to cancer; but 
when we look at them more closely we see that the real key 
to our terrible problem is not here. This is not to say that 
the subject of past syphilitic lesions in the mouth should 
not be warned against the special risks which we certainly 
incur in smoking, nor that special efforts of industrial 
hygiene should not be directed against tar cancer, paraffin 
cancer, chimney sweeps’ cancer and so forth. Useful work 
can and should be done along such lines ; but, relatively 
to our need, all such efforts put together are almost trivial. 

What changes in the habits and circumstances of British 
and American populations (for instance) have been 
occurring in recent decades which might be connected with 
the increase of cancer? And are any such changes notably 
absent from the history of any other populations which 
have not suffered from this increase? Thus, there is 
an increasing consumption of certain food preservatives, 
such as boric and salicylic acids. There is am increased 
consumption of tea, which yields products supposed to 
be connected with the local irritation of gout, and accordingly 
incriminated as a cause of cancer by Dr. Alexander Haig. 
Certainly, the food and drink habits of the people would 
seem to be an important field for inquiry. I am sure 
that some valuable indications for inquiry would result 
from a thorough comparison between the cancer statistics, 
and the movement of such statisties, in various countries 
and classes on the one hand, and a study of the changes 
in diet and other practice in such countries and classes 
on the other hand. This would be similar in method to 
that world-wide survey of the geographical distribution 
of rickets which led Dr. T. A. Palm to discover its relation 
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to sunlight and darkness decades before the laboratory 
workers found him to be right. On my shelf is a magnifi- 
cent volume of the cancer statistics of the world, which 
we owe to Dr. Frederick Hoffman, the well-known American 
medical statistician. Such a volume would form a basis 
for the inquiry, in time as well as space, which is here 
Elsewhere I have commented on the extra- 
ordinary contrast between the incidence of cancer of the 
preast in British and Japanese women; and if it be true 
that the latter have only one-eighth of the incidence of 
the disease here, surely this is a clue which should be 
followed up, notably in relation to dietary factors. In 
this connection we may note that the pressure of corset 
steels is definitely a cause of malignant development 
in the breast; but that cause has almost vanished, and 
in we find ourselves concerned with something relatively 
so trivial that its diminution coincides with an increase in 
the phenomenon to which it was admittedly a contributing 
cause. 

Meanwhile, in many parts of the world, highly-skilled and 
devoted men and women are working in their laboratories 
at cancer research. To say that no results whatever have 
been attained would be untrue, but it would scarcely be 
misleading. At any rate, the results are, in the aggregate, 
so small as to be compatible with the rapid increase of the 
disease in the most enlightened and scientific communities, 
It would almost be fair to say that the one achievement 
of such research has been to disprove all existing hypotheses 
as to the real nature of the changes which occur when 
an innocent tissue cell becomes malignant. If we ask the 
whole company of accredited researchers, to-day, for so 
much as a plausible guess at the reason for the increase of 
the disease, there is no answer at all, or certainly none in 
which any two of them would concur. 

For many years, therefore, in this journal and elsewhere, 
I have asked for a kind of cancer research which is as yet 
unknown. The present method promises no results in 
any reasonable time. I do not say that a specific chemo- 
therapeutic drug may not be found to-morrow, but I 
indicate merely the evident probabilities. When we look 
at the records we find that small isolated groups of workers 
are making experiments on one line or another, without 
mutual relation or knowledge. Doubtless, the results of 
each, when published, can be read by the others; but 
that is a very long way from what we need. The problem 
is complex and manifold. The study of experimental 
cancer in rats may well contribute to it, but can only 
be a minute fraction of cancer research in any adequate 
sense of the term. Similarly, such statistical inquiries as 
I have suggested could never be adequate in themselves, 
though they might furnish priceless indications for the 
experimentalists. Three years ago * I here argued that : 

The equipment and outlook of any one man, institution or 

country are probably inadequate. We have here an international 
problem, an international opportunity, an international necessity. 
+++ We should form an international organisation, under the 
@gis of the League of Nations, placing at its head Alexis Carrel, 
+++ peculiarly qualified for this work because of those astonishing 
experiments in cytology which earned for him the Nobel Prize 
in 1912. My proposal is that the combination with Carrel (not 
to mention microscopists, statisticians, philosophic surgeons, etc.) 
of a strong team of biochemists . . . might avail . . . to provide 
us with a synthetic drug so constructed as to kill the cancer cell 
and that alone. 

The announcement has just been made of the starting 
ofa British Empire Cancer Campaign, under very responsible 
and authoritative medical direction, in order to initiate 
& co-ordinated and comprehensive inquiry of exactly the 
kind for which I asked three years ago, except that it is 
to be imperial rather than international, at least in its 
primary appeal to the public. With all my heart I welcome 

advance, which shows that some others besides myself 

are ceasing to be content with the casual unco-ordinated, 
hole-and-corner methods—not even in the hands of the 





*“The Problem of Cancer,” June 12, 1920. 


best existing men, and totally without the breadth of 
vision or the range of expert knowledge, notwithstanding 
the devoted efforts of the individual workers—which we 
have, apparently, thought sufficient hitherto for combating 
the most dreadful and formidable scourge of our times. 
Surveying the names of those responsible for the new 
campaign I can scarcely doubt that, in due course, they 
may be able to establish relations with other countries 
such that the work to be done may, in effect, mobilise the 
entire resources of mankind against this hideous enemy 
of our species. LENs. 


DIARY 


Lonpon, THurspay. 
THINK the plan of the new administration has been 
somewhat misunderstood. Not unnaturally, con- 
sidering the parentage that The Morning Post has 
adroitly fastened on it, it has been taken as a new kind of 
Diehard Government, a “sport” from its predecessor. 
That is far from the truth. And if it is not Diehard, it 
is indubitably not Coalition. It is a device with which 
our fathers were familiar and which served them in fairly 
good stead till the party system revived and superseded it. 
That is Liberal Conservatism. No one who knows any- 
thing of the characters of public men can have any doubt 
as to the “ liberal” complexion of Lord Robert Cecil and 
Mr. McKenna. Lord Robert is far from being a Gladstone. 
But he is of the Gladstonian mould and colour, and through 
him Liberalism had its chance of recapturing the idealism 
of its prime. Being (also like Gladstone) half a Tory, 
he will be trusted to lead that simple flock from pasturing 
too near the Diehard precipice. The Liberal-Conservative 
formula, therefore, has a chance to work. For the moment, 
indeed, there is no other. The Baldwin Government is an 
‘attempt to “ carry on,” with such aids and appliances from 
unused political talent as chance to be available. 
. * * 


But the more definite key to the purpose of the new 
administration is not to be sought in party politics at all. 
It lies in the economic situation. Mr. Baldwin had to find 
an answer to the riddle which is nowadays set to every 
British Prime Minister—Liberal, Tory, Labour, past, present, 
or to come. That is, How long can John Bull carry on 
under the staggering burden of over a million unemployed 
workmen, and between two or three million of partly 
unemployed? Is there an answer? None, without a great 
change in affairs here and in Europe. But a statesman of 
average insight and conscience cannot lapse into despair, 
or even into a petty evasion of duty. He is bound to 
seek help in the way of ideas and experience where help 
is to be found. This is what Mr. Baldwin did. The 
crisis is in foreign policy and in finance. He had recourse 
to the man who best knows modern political Europe, 
and to the man who has the longest experience, the widest 
repute, and the most active and positive mind, in home 
finance. Will anyone blame Mr. McKenna for abandoning 
a position of perfect security and great power and authority, 
which happened to be highly congenial to him, for one of 
the danger-posts of Empire? His motive was as clear as 
the call on him was urgent. He had already refused Mr. 
Bonar Law. He could not refuse Mr. Baldwin when that 
downright man put him up against his public duty, and 
virtually “* pressed ” him for the service of the State. 

* * * 


I am not making the apology of this Government. The 
balance of its forces is an extremely delicate one, and the 
effort to preserve it may fail. But progressive criticism 
of it must have some regard for the fact that its 
chief has been trying to construct a barrier against 
political reaction in the same gesture with which 
he invites a revival of British industry. And what were 
B2 
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the alternatives? Did anyone in his senses want Mr. 
Lloyd George back again? Or his fellow Musqueteers, 
with their hands against every man and every party that 
does not sustain their brawl? The theatre that once 
rang with applause did not give a single hand to the least- 
wanted politician in Europe. As for the hope of the 
future, it rests on a well-prepared scheme of social advance, 
to which Labour and Liberalism may both make their 
contribution, but which has still to be thought out. 
Pending that issue, there is something to be said for the 
medium force that has, in fact, been created, and that the 
Opposition will have to shepherd along the way it must go. 
x - * 


It seems too much to hope that the first great rift has 
been made in Poincaré’s power. But a breach of some 
sort is evident. Not only has Italy come clean round to 
our side, but the signs of detachment in Belgium, long 
known among her officials, have spread to the Government, 
whose interests in railway and financial matters have 
never been French. I put the revolt—for it is a revolt— 
in the Senate still higher than these exterior signs of 
the decline in the power of this impossible man. For the 
Senate is a great, and in a sense an independent, power in 
French politics. It stands for the provinces, and for 
provincial Radicalism (of the’ individualist type) and also 
for the old and still unexhausted stock of militarist and 
largely anti-clerical sentiment. It was in the Senate that 
the key to the Dreyfus case was found, long after the 
Chamber was despaired of. And even if its action on 
the Cachin case is explained or dies away, it is the beginning 
of a new public opinion in France. 

. . * 


I was just too late to see ‘“‘ Max’s” reprobate cartoons 
on Royalty, but I was an amused witness of the successful 
campaign to give them a tremendous advertisement 
under the guise of covering them with moral infamy. 
I should have thought silence would have been a 
better tribute to Max’s impiety. Here is an institu- 
tion which most Englishmen and nearly all English 
women either believe in or respect, but which, in its 
modern days, has been perfectly open to the artist’s 
criticism, or even to his caricature of its weaknesses. If 
this be doubted let my readers examine the back files of 
Punch when half a dozen of the greatest English writers and 
draughtsmen were employed on it. A tradesmen’s Press, 
for its own gain, turns this institution into a meaningless 
Idol—at least the Radical Press does, for the Tory news- 
papers, which take Royalty as a matter of course, and 
have also some sense of its dignity, are comparatively 
blameless—and the artist has his revenge in a blow or two 
at this sickly debauch of snobbery. Alone, the injured and 
innocent party, which is the Royal family, can do nothing 
in its defence, save perhaps to confine the camera fiend 
and the sneak reporter to the Royal Mews, where indeed 
they will be perfectly at home. But what is certain is 
that democracy will not take its kings and princes for gods, 
and that if they are so presented to it, the artist will 
presently disrobe them, with a gentle or an ungentle hand, 
according to his character and temperament. 

* * x 


I don’t know whether George Meredith ever saw Lord 
Chaplin, but I at least could never set eyes on him without 
having them filled with a composite portrait of half-a- 
dozen Meredithian characters, beginning with Old Mel 
and Harry Richmond’s father. His speech was as mag- 
nificently obsolete as his appearance. It was reporters’ 
language, entirely composed of clichés, given out with 
such a tremendous and happy air of discovery as to create 
an illusion of important truth or of fearfully damaging 
invective. In reality Lord Chaplin—most amiable and 
least formidable of men—never said anything either 
unkind or important. His artless art lay in his perfect 
physical representation of 2 class and a tradition. Nobody 
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could have looked so much like a Tory squire as he looked, 
or spoken the thought of thousands of honest masters 
of wold and fen as he spoke it, or given a more perfect 
key to a century or two of English history and fiction. 

* * * 

I rejoice to receive two volumes more of Olive Schreiner’s 
writings (Thoughts on South Africa and a new collection of 
Stories, Dreams and Allegories), though they must count, 
alas, as the final offering of her genius. Olive Schreiner 
was a sybil, if ever there was one, and the prophetic side 
of her personality, no less than its poetry and romance, 
appear in these books, if not in the perfect bloom and 
scent of the Story of an African Farm. Since Mazzini 
there has been no better piece of political writing, of the 
idealistic kind, than her prophecy (made long before the war) 
of the union of South Africa. Her broad, scientific, and 
yet exalted intelligence saw that end and worked it out 
to a perfect synthesis of race and race-ideals before Cecil 
Rhodes’s weak, impatient and vulgar mind misconceived 
and temporarily ruined it. It is a pity that she so secluded 
herself during the Great War. For there, too, she saw 
further than nearly all the observers of her time, while 
the fact that she was much the greatest of living women 
writers gradually died out of people’s remembrance. Yet 
if ever the stamp of greatness lay on any lips I have listened 


to it was on hers. 
* * 


So Mr. Shaw treads Holy Ground, and is writing a play 
on Joan of Arc. I wish him well. How to keep Joan, the 
creature of earth she was, without losing a feather from her 
angel’s wing—who will bring off a job that Shakespeare, 
Voltaire, and even Anatole France have run away from? 
Yet Mr. Shaw has done some very good historical por- 
traiture—no better figure than his Cesar adorns our post- 
Shakesperean drama. But Joan may be any man of 


- genius’s Austerlitz or Waterloo. Mr. Shaw inclines to 


think of her as the first great European Nationalist. Doubt- 
less, that is half Joan. But not the radiant and immortal 
half. WAYFARER, 


Correspondence 


THE FARMER’S DIRGE 


To the Editor of THe New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—I read with great interest the article in last week's 
New STATESMAN under this title. To my mind the writer of 
the article is just about as far from facing the problem as is 
Lord Selborne. 

Many of the points raised were discussed at a conference of 
the North Herts Divisional Labour Party at Hitchin on 
Saturday last, by men who were closely in touch with the 
actual position. I wish the writer had been there ; and what 
I say in this letter is in accord with the general trend of the 
views there expressed. ‘“* The Labour Party,” says the writer 
of the article, ‘* when it comes into power will no doubt have an 
ambitious programme.” What was the comment on this point 
of view of a man at the meeting accustomed to address rural 
workers? The country people, he said, are told, and probably 
it is true, that the Labour Party will never get into power until 
they have the support of the countryside. To secure this we 
must have a clear rural labour programme, and we want it now. 
That policy must start at the bottom, with a definite claim for 
a fair wage for labour. This is, I point out, of course, sound 
labour theory and for that matter sound economics, for it 
creates an economic demand for production in other things. 
The workman explained that in addressing a meeting he claimed 
for labour a wage of, at least, £2.a week. When, he went on, he 
was advocating that policy at a recent meeting, & responsible 
labour speaker told the meeting that the farmers could not pay 
it; that took the wind out of his sails. Such a contention 
evades the issue. The wage it was pointed out should be the 
first charge on the industry, and the organisation of agriculture 
should be re-built on the basis of that wage. Even Sir — 
Fielding admits this and shows that a wage of £2 a week = 
be paid. When this is clear, the workman said, we shall get 
rural Labour vote ; and only when we get that will the Labour 
Party get into power and go ahead. 
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We considered at the same meeting also Lord Selborne’s 
that agriculture should be organised as a whole. I 
what Lord Selborne said on another occasion to emphasise 
point, “* If we fail to organise agriculture from top to bottom 
it would spell disaster.” He is perfectly right, but the control 
extend to the whole of the countryside and must be 
democratic. The labourers, with whom you can group the 
smaller working farmers, the craftsman and other small people 
of the villages, want to get control of country. life. The Labour 
should take Lord Selborne’s point and emphasise it, 
adding that control must be democratic ; this means breaking 
up the labourers’ servitude and putting the power into the hands 
of the workers ; this is of the greatest importance, as the interest 
of this class lies in development. The most important admission 
in Lord Selborne’s articles is that these men are quite capable of 
taking control. 

As to the writer’s statement about subordinating every other 
pranch of farming to the growing of cereals, the true issue is 
here evaded. Arable land can be greatly extended if properly 
farmed, carries more stock than grass land, it produces more 
wealth for the individual and the nation, it employs more labour. 
The production of wealth and the employment of labour are 
to-day economic issues of the first importance. 

When the writer says that the distress in agriculture is 
grossly exaggerated, he means, of course, that the difficulties of 
the farmer are exaggerated: the farmer’s immediate financial 
position, provided he has sweated labour, is probably not now 
bad, but the position of many small cultivators and of the whole 
of labour is as bad as it can be. The distress in agriculture, 
looked at as a whole, cannot be exaggerated. ‘* We are looking 
forward,” we are told, “‘ to a steady recovery,” to be followed, 
of course, by a collapse in due time, for these collapses are 
intermittent—an encouraging thing to tell the labourers, who 
are thinking how they can keep home with wife and children 
going for the next few years. 

Protection, in the ordinary sense, no doubt is a mistake, but 
free trade means free competition in prices, which is directly 
opposed to the best teaching of socialist members; there are 
other alternatives. It is folly to attack the farmers; they are 
doing their best according to their lights in a difficult position. 
I do not wish, if your space will allow, to leave the question 
without a constructive suggestion. The Labour Party need not 
trouble to attack Lord Selborne and men of his school, but they 
should give very careful attention to the underlying facts that 
give colour to the arguments. Socialists attack quite rightly 
the capitalist system, but English socialists sometimes forget 
that under the shadow of that system there has been built up 
a competitive trading system disastrous to the interests of the 
worker. This has been emphasised by Proudhon and his school. 

This system does two things: (1) It prevents the actual 
worker ever getting the fruits of his labour and it creates an 
uncertainty in prices that makes farming to-day and has made 
it fora century a gamble. I will illustrate the point to make 
itclear; it is characteristic of the whole system. A couple of 
months ago potatoes were being sold in Hampstead at Is. a 
stone, £8 a ton; at the same time farmers were selling potatoes 
in Lincolnshire at 17s. a ton and in Kent, I was told, at 15s. a 
ton. This system takes the heart out of the actual cultivators, 
they never know where they are; without hope and happiness 
youcannot do good work. Farmers can no more get out of the 
het of this system than a rat can get out of a trap. 

To secure the support of the countryside, we have got to 
stand for three simple things: (1) A minimum wage of £2 a 
week, as a first charge on the industry ; (2) The break-up of the 
Present competitive trading system and the securing of a fair 
price as between producer and consumer, and (3) The placing of 
the control of our countryside in the hands of the workers in 
agriculture of all classes, whose direct interest is to get high 
cultivation and a large number of well-paid workers on the land. 

is is practical economics and is practical politics. If 

anyone has any doubt that it can be done, they have only to 

read Sir Charles Fielding’s, Food, Sir Daniel Hall’s Agriculture 

after the War, and the pamphlet recently issued by the National 

Guild’s League on Agriculture and the Guild System.—Y ours, etc., 
MontTAGUE FoRDHAM. 


(Our article did not purport to give a complete programme 
(from the Labour or any other point of view) for the restoration 
of the countryside. It was a criticism of the views of Lord 
Selborne and particularly of the suggestion that the main 

ng wanted is a protective duty on corn. A harmony of 
landlords, farmers, and labourers is, of course, eminently 
desirable if, as Mr. Fordham suggests, it is on a democratic basis. 
But obviously that was not what Lord Selborne meant. We are 





much less content than Mr. Fordham apparently is with the 
efficiency of the British farmer of to-day, but we agree with 
him of course, about the importance of stabilising wages at a 
reasonable figure, and our plea for Agricultural Co-operation 
was based specifically upon the necessity of removing such 
price anomalies as Mr. Fordham mentions.—Ep. N.S.] 


To the Editor of Taz New STaTEesMaAn. 
-_ 
Smr,—The writer of the article “The Farmer's Dirge” in 


your current issue, says of Lord Selborne—* how else, he 
sneeringly asks of the ‘ Labour theorists,’ can the farmer pay 
better wages ? [than by the aid of a corn subsidy.] The ‘ Labour 
theorists’ have explained, and he will not listen.” 

As a new reader of the New Statesman, I should esteem it a 
favour if you would indicate more particularly the definite Labour 

roposals in this connection, or where they may be found, as 
they are undoubtedly open _to receive willing consideration 
in agricultural constituencies if at all practicable in the near 
future.—Yours, etc., 

C. W. Pracuey. 

[The Labour Party has published a pamphlet entitled “* The 
Labour Party and the Countryside,” and will presently, we 
believe, issue a fuller programme. Mr. Montague Fordham, 
who is also one of the “ Labour theorists,” has published pro- 
posals in the pamphlet which he mentions at the conclusion of 
his letter above and also in an article which appeared in this 
journal on March 17th last.—Ep. N.S.] 


WHAT IS WRONG WITH CO-OPERATION ? 


To the Editor of Tue New SrTaTesMan. 


Sir,—There is little doubt that what is wrong with the 
co-operative movement is the failure of the directorate to appre- 
ciate the importance of employing and attracting to their 
employment workers endowed by Nature, by training and by 
education with intellectual capacity above the average. The 
co-operative movement does not encourage “ brains,”’ and this 
fact outweighs the considerable advantages of the movement— 
the limited interest on capital, its independence of the broking 
interest, and the sentimental attachment of large numbers of 
people to the principle of co-operation. The movement is 
characterised by timidity, which accounts for the restricted field 
of its enterprise, at a time when workers’ co-operative enterprise 
in other countries, when employers’ co-operative enterprise in 
this country, should stimulate by example the co-operative 
movement. 

It is a well-known and widely advertised fact that so-called 
“ private enterprise ” realises that success in industry and in 
trade is determined largely by the skill, capacity and initiative 
of the persons engaged in such enterprise; in short, in the 
exploitation of the brain-worker. At one time the Co-operative 
Wholesale Society advertised the fact that they employed a 
large staff of highly-qualified scientific workers. If this is the 
case, there is no apparent reason why a request to the Society 
from the National Union of Scientific Workers for information 
with regard to the qualifications, scale of salaries and other 
conditions of service (including laboratory accommodation) of 
the scientific staff should have been somewhat peremptorily 
refused. 

The inference to be drawn is that the Co-operative Wholesale 
Society cannot supply satisfactory replies to the questionnaire. 
This is the more damning when such information is forthcomin 
from such bodies as the United Alkali Company and the Gene 
Electric Company, and the many State departments where 
experience has shown that the purchase of materials and the 
manufacture of certain classes of commodities necessitates their 
examination by staffs of highly-qualified and experienced 
scientific workers. 

Can the co-operative movement afford to despise “* brains ” ? 
—yYours, etc., A. G. Cuurcnu, General Secretary 

(National Union of Scientific Workers). 

25 Victoria Street, S.W. 1. 

May 30th. 


UNIVERSITY EDUCATION 


To the Editor of Toe New STaTEsMAN. 

Srr,—It cannot be said of Mr. Arthur Davison, as of the 
Laodiceans of old, that he is neither cold nor hot. He is 
unmistakably hot against the Universities, and he is to be 
commended for his outspokenness. This, at any rate, is refreshing, 
and one only regrets that he did not postpone his outburst 
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until he had taken an opportunity of acquiring, at first hand, 
some knowledge of the work which our Universities are doing 
and of the manner in which they are doing it. If he could be 
persuaded to pay us a visit he would find that the “ spirit of 
cloistral aloofness from the workaday world” does not, in 
fact, exist. He would see that the varied lines of education 
comprise not merely the classes of “ Dr. Blank,” of whose 
work he offers us a caricature, but many other subjects the 
application of which to the workaday world even he would 
be compelled to admit. I would go further and say that, were 
he to give his mind to an impartial consideration of the work 
of the Universities, he would come to the conclusion that even 
those parts of their teaching which do not seem to him related 
to the workaday world have a value great enough to justify 
financial aid much beyond that which the State gives to them 
at present. And, again, while it is not true to suggest that the 
Universities look with contempt upon the efforts of educational 
institutions which are conducted for profit, I believe it would 
be possible to show Mr. Davison that there is an essential 
difference between a twelve months’ course of postal tuition and 
a period of residence within a University. 

It is not possible for any thinking person, knowing the facts, 
to hold the views that Mr. Davison has put forward in regard 
to our Universities. They are doing work the value of which 
can hardly be overstated. In business life and in citizenship 
the men they have turned out are daily proving, in the most 
practical manner possible, the worth of the intellectual and 
moral training which the Universities provide; while by 
scientific research they contribute largely to the increased 
productiveness of our industries. These are the facts, and those 
who know them do not call for “ruthless scrapping,” but 
marvel both at the relatively small amount of assistance given to 
the Universities from public funds and at the great progress 
which has been made with such limited resources. The students 
who come to the Universities and their parents who, often at 
great personal sacrifice, pay the enlarged fees that have now 
to be charged do not think that University education “ is 
little more than an interesting historical survival.” They 
know that their time and money are well spent. The number 
of students has more than doubled in the last few years, and 
the pity of it is that many fitted for a University education 
are prevented by lack of means from obtaining it, to the loss 
both of themselves and of the country. 

A University is not designed for the purpose of securing 
money profits; but its work is nevertheless of a highly pro- 
ductive character. Mr. Davison believes that the business 
man, dealing with such an institution, would indulge in ruthless 
serapping. If he had first-hand knowledge of the Universities 
he would know that the management of many of them is 
already very largely in the hands of business men. And it is 
not the way of the business man to scrap a productive enter- 
prise, but rather to raise additional capital (as the Universities 
are trying to do) with the object of extending it and increasing 
its efficiency still further. 

To deal specifically with the other points of Mr. Davison’s 
letter would trespass too much on your space, and I woud 
therefore only beg him to accept my suggestion that he should 
pay a visit to one of the Universities—either Leeds or another 
—and I would venture the confident opinion that if he would 
do so—though he could spare but a single day for his inspection 
—his views on the subject of University education would 
undergo a complete revision—Yours, etc., 

A. E. WHEELER, 

The University, Leeds. Registrar. 

May 28th. 





To the Editor of Tae NEw StTaTEsMAN. 


Sir,—The letter by Mr. Davison in your last issue denigrates 
the Universities at some length, and will not, perhaps, hurt 
them much. He suggests that their teachers are “ hopelessly 
inefficient.” I thought there was a don called Keynes who 
turned out to be the most important critic of the Versailles 
mistreatment of Europe, and whose opinions, at any rate, 
when retailed in print, were bought by thousands of benighted 
seekers after truth—if there is such a thing in politics and 
economics. 

Academic inefficiency is “‘ shown” by 

the fact that education of a University standard is being given 

to-day, for comparatively moderate fees, by purely commercial 

concerns, 


It would be interesting to know how this “ fact” has been 
secured. Has Mr. Davison examined the careers of a repre- 


sentative body of men from the Universities and from X and 
Y’s commercial colleges, and deduced therefrom their equality 
in all that education implies? I never heard anyone maintain 
that the Universities were “‘ purely commercial”; until I do 
I shall conclude that comparisons of the sort are not easy. 
X and Y’s colleges, so far as I am aware, supply no chapels, 
libraries, refectories or sporting fields. They are merely “ cash 
for brains” establishments with the ideals of the Tag-picker 
in Petronius. They are very competent at teaching yo 
men to pass examinations, and that, I believe, is their only 
business. But is that education ? 

Money is very important. It is a crime to be without it, 
as I have heard Mr. Shaw say, following Samuel Butler. The 
Universities should then wake up, and as soon as possible 
teach the real stuff. They should not hold outworn examina. 
tions which lead to inferior emoluments, but go one better 
than X’s college—go at once to the root of all success, find 
the easiest way of making money and teach it. The model 
is available in the Muskegon Commercial Academy revealed 
in Chapter I. of The Wrecker, where not Plato was worshipped, 
but Plutus. In that commercial college cold-drawn gambling 
in stocks and shares was the only subject seriously studied : 


The talk was that of Wall Street; and the pupils (from fifty 
to a hundred lads) were principally engaged in rooking or trying 
to rook one another for nominal sums in what was called “ college 
paper.” 

The authors foolishly add: ‘In short, if there was ever a 
worse education, it must have been in that academy where 
Oliver met Charlie Bates.” 

To borrow a phrase from Mr. George Sampson, our Univer- 
sities might say that they were engaged in educating young 
people not only for professions but also against them—to 
examine, and often to reject, the practices they will find current 
in the world of business men and public life.—Yours, etc., 

West Kensington, VERNON RENDALL, 

May 29th. 


. To the Editor of THz NEw SrTaTEesMAN. 


Sir,—The inexpensive pleasure of reading indignant letters 
to the papers from people entirely ignorant of the matters on 
which they are writing is one on which we can always rely— 
the supply of such letters never fails. But the letter on “* Univer- 
sity Education,” in your issue of May 26th, is so delicious 
that I cannot help thinking that the writer must have composed 
it with his tongue in his cheek as a draw to anyone who might 
be tempted to take him seriously. To comment on all his 
gibes against the Universities and all his (apparently) naif 
suggestions for bringing our Universities up to date would need 
a full-length article ; but I cannot refrain from attempting a 
brief description of his Americanised academy full of push, 
pith and pep, with all the old-fashioned and (supposedly) 
cultural subjects excluded and nothing taught but what will 
really assist the students to make a living. Of course, no 
lectures are given in this University, but the professors and 
tutors, when not engaged in supplying by correspondence 
potted answers to all the questions (on subjects of useful know- 
ledge) that any examiners could possibly set, are busy making 
gramophone records full of knowledge useful for examination 
purposes. All the lecturers on the classical languages, philo- 
sophy, ancient history, English literature and such-like useless 
subjects have, of course, been discharged in accordance with 
“a policy of thorough overhaul and ruthless scrapping,” and 
their successors, who have none of that “ cloistral aloofness 
from the workaday world,” which is so much to be deprecated, 
broadcast their lectures on wireless telegraphy to pupils all 
over the country. The personal contact of teacher with taught, 
like the teaching of subjects which demand a long and expensive 
training for their exponents, has, of course, been abandoned in 
the interests of good business and economy. We “ take advan- 
tage of ” every “ boom” as it comes along, and our University 
is recognised as the brightest and most go-ahead educational 
concern on this side of the Atlantic. All our students are 
potential Babbitts, and so far from asking for “ assistance 
from the public purse,” our income is so large that we expect 
to pay a heavy super-tax next year.—Yours, etc., 
J. L. Erry. 

University College, Reading. 

May 29th. 

P.S.—If Mr. Arthur Davison is really a satirist of the school 
of Father Ronald Knox I am sure he will thank me for rising 
so readily to his bait. 
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THE QUEEN OF SCOTS 


To the Editor of THe New STATESMAN. 


Sm,—In your issue of May 26th the reviewer of General Mahon’s 
and Father Pollen’s books on Mary Queen of Scots states that 
opinion has decided against Elizabeth in the matter 
of the execution of Mary. Considering the history of Parlia- 
ment’s petitions on that subject, and Scotland’s refusal to yield 
and accept the custody of its ex-queen, wouldn't 
it be @ little fairer for public opinion to take the responsibility 
itself, and exonerate Elizabeth ? Elizabeth knew well enough 
that the country had all to gain and she herself all to lose by 
that execution. The point at issue was not Mary’s guilt (which 
had been proved fairly conclusively often enough to have cost 
an ordinary life at least three times), but whether the blood- 
roval was answerable or not for its misdemeanours. No doubt 
the knowledge that her own death before that of Mary would 
mean an end, in England, and even abroad, of the “ new doctrine 
of liberty of conscience’ weighed heavily with Elizabeth ; 
and there seems no reason to disbelieve her words, wrung 
apparently in bitterness of spirit, that she herself saw no great 
cause to be fond of life, and would die willingly if by so doing 
the country might gain a better prince. 

I think if your reviewer studies Elizabeth’s own words on 
the assumption that they may be true, he will find the meshes 
of her character less “‘ inextricable,’ and some solution of the 

tness of the age. No doubt spirits then were capable of 
ing finely touched, but it was the queen who touched them 
finely. As for Mary Stuart, there is a letter from her to Philip 
of Spain, written before her marriage with Darnley, which should 
have kept her for ever from claiming hospitality of Elizabeth. 
She was even treacherous to France and faithless to the 
ulucky Bothwell, whom her admirers pretend she loved so 
dearly. How else could she say that she felt she owed to the 
Duke of Norfolk the duty of a wife? Mary Stuart was a typical 
troublante, almost a subject for comedy in her self-assertion, 
her disregard for standards of conduct, and her unfailing con- 
viction that what she did must be right—a conviction which 
sophistry may argue saves some of her virtue. I have some- 
times fancied that to her contemporaries she seemed a tedious 
woman, over-fond of talking. She was tremendously curious 
about the personality of Elizabeth, and probably the hope that 
Elizabeth would be present induced her to accept her trial. 
After all, had the cases been reversed, Mary me: have seen 
Elizabeth tried! It must, indeed, have been disappointing to 
live in England then and not see that incredible princess. Poor 
Mary |—Yours, etc., ma Se 


VOLTAIRE THE STORY-TELLER 


To the Editor of Taz New STaTEsMAN. 


Sm,—I have only just seen your issue of May 5th, or I 
should have written to you before. 

It seems to me that your critic is unfair to Voltaire. What 
I hoped I had conveyed in my introduction was that to 
Voltaire personal fame was not the supremely important 
thing that your critic implies that Voltaire thought it. A 
serious student of Voltaire’s work can barely have doubts 
about Voltaire’s fundamental disinterestedness. This may be 

h sentimentality, but it is most certainly true. 
the subject of religion your critic is more peculiar still, 

and actually writes that “the profound and unanswerable 
pessimism (of The Good Brahmin) is hardly the philosophy of 
a deeply religious mind . ” It seems that your critic is 
assuming that the whole of Voltaire’s philosophy is to be 
found in the Romances. It is very convenient to have Mr. 
Lytton Strachey’s little book on one’s desk, but, much as 
one may admire Mr. Strachey, one may be permitted to differ 
from him. It is meaningless to say that Voltaire was irreligious 
When page after page might be cited to show his profound 
belief in a Supreme Being, the object of adoration of all 
teligions. Or is it that your critic has a predilection for one 
[sealer brand? What Voltaire thought is to be found in 

works.—Yours, etc., H. I. Woo tr. 

Villa Jean, Cap Breton (Landes), France. 

May 16th 


Miscellany 
A KING’S DAUGHTER 


THE TRAGEDY OF JEZEBEL. 


OHN MASEFIELD’S new and unprinted drama was 
acted on May 25th, and 26th by his company of 
“Hill Players” in the new Oxford Playhouse, 

about the licensing of which the Vice-Chancellor raised 
80 much trouble. 


The event shared with the “ Eights ” 


the excited interest of the University, and the simple 
auditorium was crowded. 

I suppose that Jewish historians have succeeded in 
constructing an intelligible narrative out of the records 
known to us as the books of “ Kings” and “ Chronicles.” 
By the help of learning it may be just possible to piece 
together the various accounts and make them fit. But 
for the unlearned it is not possible, and the more one 
struggles, the worse the confusion appears. Happily for 
most of us, we do not struggle. We just let the familiar 
words trickle over our heads, assuming them to be all 
right, and when we hear or read the repeated question, 
“Are they not written in the books of the Chronicles of 
the Kings of Israel or of Judah?” we never dream of 
looking up those Chronicles to see or to compare. We 
leave it alone, either accepting the revelation as divine, 
or indifferent to the inaccuracies of an ancient history 
that hardly concerns the present day. 

In trying to puzzle out the story, I cease to wonder at 
its confusion ; for the one thing clear to me is the savage 
chaos then prevailing in the little states of Palestine. 
Barbarous in cruelty, as most Jewish history is from the 
time of Joshua and Samuel downwards, barbarism seems 
to have reached its height about the time of Ahab and his 
queen. The scattered instances are too numerous to 
collect here, but take only three. After the death of Ahab 
and Jezebel, Jehu, the rebel, ordered the execution of 
Ahab’s seventy sons. Their heads were brought to him 
in baskets and laid in two heaps at the entrance of his 
gates, after which he killed all that remained of Ahab’s 
house, his ministers, his friends, and his priests. He 
next had forty-two brothers of Ahaziah, King of Judah, 
slain at the pit of the shearing house, like so many sheep. 
And at a little earlier date we read that, during a famine, 
two women agreed to kill and eat their sons on successive 
days. In describing the bargain, one woman said: “ So 
we boiled my son, and did eat him”; but her complaint 
was not that they boiled and ate her son, but that, when 
she was hungry the next day, the other woman refused 
to boil and eat her son in like manner. It was a time of 
blood and ghastly chaos, conspicuously horrible even among 
the ghastly annals of mankind. 

Into this atrocious mess the poet, John Masefield, imagines 
a queen introduced from a foreign and perhaps a slightly 
more civilised land. Jezebel has long stood among Biblical 
readers as the incarnation of wickedness, harlotry, and the 
artificial allurements of sex. But the poet has looked 
deeper into the heart of things. He has found in Jezebel 
a woman of regal and dominating soul—a foreign woman 
transplanted among a coarse and semi-barbarous people, 
who detest her foreign ways, and mated, as all agree, to 
a feeble, vacillating, and contemptible king. One might 
compare her readily with Medea, coming in all her beauty 
and passion from magic Colchis to be thrust aside by the 
Jason whom she had delivered. Or with Mary of Scots, 
coming from Paris to her feeble husband and the can- 
tankerous Philistines who were her subjects. Jezebel 
herself does not stick at trifles. In a bloody age she too 
is bloody. She believes Naboth’s vineyard to be a strategic 
point for the intriguing rebels whom she scents around her, 
and when Naboth refuses to sell in exchange for all the 
wealth and beauty she offers, she trumps up a charge of 
blasphemy against him, and religious zeal stones him to 
death as a matter of course. But throughout the tragic 
drama she alone is the wise and dominating mind. 

She alone detects the surrounding treachery, and would 
act with decisive courage. ‘“‘ Someone had to act,” she 
says, when her wretched husband hesitates and doubts 
the usefulness of wisdom. She knows in her heart that 
‘all good things seem to fail,” but to the end she will 
remain “the Syrian woman and a queen.” They call 
her “‘ scarlet whore,” as readers of the Bible have continued 
to call her for all the ages since her death. But she belongs 


to a finer order of nature than the dull and vicious Israelites 
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around her. She early perceives the intent of Jehu’s 
devices. She knows his treachery has murdered both her 
sons, and by a trick has brought the final disaster crashing 
upon her husband and herself. But she is a king’s daughter. 
When she hears the galloping of Jehu’s horses, she first 
ensures the escape of her maids. Then, that no one may 
think her afraid of death, she paints her face and tires her 
head. As a child of Sidon, she utters one great prayer 
to the Fire of which her life is but a spark. She wraps 
herself in Helen’s robe—the actual robe of the Helen of 
whose immortal beauty she had heard. Like Cleopatra, 
she awaits death as becomes a queen. From the window 
she utters her last superb taunt to her conqueror: “ Had 
Zimri peace who slew his master?” And so she is flung out 
for Jehu to trample on her dying body with his horse’s 
hoofs, in true barbaric fashion, and is left for the dogs to 
eat. Only her skull and feet and the palms of her hands 
remained, as the Jewish record tells, with national exultation. 

That is the heart of the tragedy, and it is exposed with 
a poet’s skill and imaginative sympathy. At first the 
Evangelical traditions of Biblical history puzzled me as 
I watched the drama unfold. I was misled by the accepted, 
uncritical, and unimaginative judgments which I had never 
taken the trouble to examine. Especially I was puzzled 
by the Prophet. I assumed that he represented Elijah, 
or some “‘ man of God,” like him. I had forgotten how 
very numerous the prophets were in that appalling period 
of Jewish history, and how very numerous prophets always 
become in similar periods, as in our own, without neces- 
sarily being “‘ men of God.”’ This particular prophet might, 
I suppose, be called a patriot as well as a traitor. He 
joins in Jehu’s conspiracy against the foreign woman, 
and even anoints him king. It was my uncritical accept- 
ance of Jehu as a heroic figure and an instrument in the 
hand of God that made me suppose the prophet to be 
Elijah or someone similar. 
The prophet, it is true, is semi-inspired. He hears the dogs 
and birds coming to devour the royal family long before 
they came. He is subject to trances or epileptic fits, 
and one can imagine him conversing with all manner of 
spiritualistic emanations. He is perpetually clamouring 
for war, and urging on the Government to fill the last ditch 
with blood and slaughter. Modern parallels are dangerous, 
but in observing his mingled character, and listening to 
his nationalist incitements to hatred, I could not help 
remembering certain editors and leader-writers during the 
war. For they were the prophets of our time. 

The play follows rather closely the model of Euripides, 
and in the rhymed passages one sometimes hears echoes 
of Gilbert Murray’s translations. In the manner of 
Euripides, the drama opens with a monologue by Jezebel, 
briefly explaining the situation. An innovation that may 
disturb some of the audience is the subject treated by the 
chorus, speaking between the acts in the person of two 
young girls. For the chorus bears us away from barbaric 
Jewish history in a series of exquisite poems upon Helen 
of Troy, her wanderings and varied destinies after that 
tedious husband of hers took her back to his Spartan 
fortress. As we do not know the date of Helen, and I 
should suppose even Jewish investigators are a little 
dubious about the date of Jezebel, it is quite possible that 
the tale of Troy had reached the queen’s home in Sidon. 
But it does not matter whether it is possible or not. The 
repetition of those beautiful poems by the two girls’ voices 
(exquisite on this occasion in modulation and under- 
standing) came in welcome relief, as the choruses in the 
finest Greek drama nearly always come. And, after all, 
the subjects in the choruses of Euripides usually have little 
more to do with the main theme of the tragedy than Helen 
has to with Jezebel. In fact, I fear that our godly fathers 
would have classed the two women only too closely 
together. 

The “ Hill Players,” a company organised by John 
Masefield and Mrs. Masefield on the pleasant Berkshire 


But I was utterly wrong.: 


hills just south of Oxford, are selected, as is well kno 

from a few countrymen in that region, and from Shop- 
keepers and artisans in Oxford herself. On this occasion 
Penelope Wheeler, who took Jezebel, was the only experi- 
enced player. Unhappily, the company had lost the ser. 
vices of the man (an engineer, I think) who last autumn 
gave us the most imaginative Macbeth I have seen. But 
the whole remaining company played their best—Ahab 
and Jehu and the dubious prophet; and Naboth (an 
ironmonger, I believe) best of all, for he rendered the half. 
humorous obstinacy of the small landed-proprietor to 
perfection. Micaiah, the true “ Prophet of the Lord,” 
brought the tragedy to its fitting end with the poetic 
sincerity of a Greek drama. The audience was much 
impressed by the whole play, and what seemed to me a 
special tribute to its power of appeal, two American 
children near me followed it with unflagging interest and 
understanding. Henry W. NEvIinsoy, 


MAX 


as AX” has never given us a better show. His 
M drawing has never been more delicately expres- 
sive, his colour (light, clear washes of pink, 
grey, blue, yellow, in the manner of Rowlandson) has never 
been prettier, or his “‘ point,” in each case, more fine. The 
fun of his line, however—not of his legends—has been, in 
the past, sometimes more exuberant. On the walls of the 
Leicester Galleries this year there are none of those evaporisa- 
tions of the human form which used to amaze and amuse 
us by at once resembling humanity so little and a par- 
ticular individual so much. Except when the bulging 
eye of Edward VII. tempts him to see how far he can leave 
fact behind without losing hold upon essential truth, there 
is little trace of that amused extravagance which in previous 
exhibitions produced a telescopic Mr. Balfour, or reduced 
Lord Rosebery to a floating stare seen through aquarium 
glass. On the other hand, he never drops, as he did last 
year, in one or two instances, into mere portraiture. 
There is not a touch or a detail in any of these drawings 
which is not a comment upon the subject. 

There are many more “ imaginary portraits ” than he 
has shown together before, and fewer figures from contem- 
porary society. “Max” has been living in imagination 
in the past, more in London of the ’seventies than in 
London of the nineteen-twenties. These portraits of 
by-gone types; of the Hon. and Very Rev. the Dean of 
Hippister, 1876, for whom “ the warmest of his admirers 
did not claim in his famous controversy with Professor 
Tyndal, a more than moral victory,” of Sir Herbert Van- 
sittart with his mahogany wig, loose mouth, and wicked eye, 
who “ once saw Prinny plain,” of Count Zariocinski, who 
‘““has everywhere owed much, though not more than he 
readily acknowledges, to feminine interest and influence,” 
of Mr. Ashby Blount-Williamson, who “ was an intimate 
friend of Count Metternich, and has been sought in counsel 
by a long line of our Prime Ministers, and possesses the 
finest Guido Reni in England,” of Mr. Jacob Stanning, 
R.A., of whom it used to be said, “ let the pundits argue 
about the technical merits of his work ; posterity will hold 
that no painter of our time has shown a deeper insight into 
the character of Mary, Queen of Scots, of Admiral Sir 
Japhet Kenway, K.C.B., etc., who, “ without recanting 
his famous apothegm that steam tolls the knell of seaman- 
ship, continues to be personally the cheeriest and pleasantest 
of men,” are as convincing as figures in a novel of genius. 
It is hard to believe that if their shades returned they 
would not feel the same mixture of resentment and 
gratification as visitors to the Leicester Galleries who to-day 
find themselves ridiculed and immortalised by “ Max.” 
The longer we look at them the more they seem 
to belong to their period. In the Dean, aftera 
pause of perplexity at the apparently deferential 
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reference to his controversial skill, indignation would 
ominate. Count Zariocinski would certainly not 
betray his uneasiness. He would be too conscious 
of the social asset of being caricatured in good company, 
though he might counter criticism with a brilliant shrug. 
Mr. Sergeant Gibbs, whose “ eloquence, though rude, 
verdicts,” would contemplate a libel action—and 
think better of it. I am afraid, however, that the shade 
of the mild Mr. Jacob Stanning would be deeply hurt. 
There is no getting over it; you cannot expect a 
caricaturist to be made up entirely of sunshine, sympathy 
and respect. And this reminds me I was never more 
astonished than when I read the Press upon this exhibition 
_that is to say, for a minute or two; for on reflection 
(I am a journalist myself) I understood. We are very 
strong upon “ delicacy,” and if one of us suggests that 
s line in a play, or a line in a drawing, is not in perfect 
taste, the rest scramble over each other in haste to be the 
foremost in emphatically reprobating anything of the 
kind. Besides there is such a thing as “ a stunt.” 

You have heard the how] which has ranged from the whis- 
per of the Times, ‘* we hate to say it, but the proposed illus- 
trations for Sir Sidney Lee’s forthcoming biography of 
King Edward are rather vulgar. Decent feeling (whatever 
one’s political opinions) reminds one that there is a time 
limit, even for private persons,” to the cries of “* Dastardly 
attack on Royalty,” “‘ Infamous bad taste,” “* Withdraw 
the Cartoons.” And the situation is not clarified by the 
Daily Herald, of all papers, leaping to the defence of ““ Max,” 
with an article on Jeames Yellowplush and his wail (I 
am looking forward to a cartoon next year, expressing 
Max’s embarrassment) and claiming the artist as a fearless 
republican ! Max, like most artists without “ a message,” is 
s Tory-Anarchist, but there are few in whom a love for 
tradition, especially for all that is picturesque in tradition is 
stronger. Look round the walls. When his subject is the 
cash between the old fashion and the new, he always sides 
with the old. Only last year he got into hot water, though 
not water of this temperature, for his ridicule of the kind of 
civilisation he supposed the labour movement represented. 
He has always pursued King Edward with a malignant- 
affectionate relish (this complex emotion is the source 
of all genuine caricature), partly because the prominent 
eye and corporeal curves of the late monarch tempted him 
to that amused exuberance of line of which I spoke above, 
and partly, I surmise, because, though no doubt every 
ounce a king, there was something antagonistic to an artist’s 
sensibilities, at any rate in the popular conception of 
Edward VII. “Max ” has always had a peculiar tenderness 
for the Prince Regent; there was a bravura style 
about George IV., a dash of the artist in him as 
a man of pleasure; but in the conception of King 
Edward, as projected on the great sheet of the public 
imagination, there was no such inspiring yeast. The 
series (now withdrawn) represented the gradual expan- 
sion of a pale, over-tutored youth into a heavy, shrewd 
man of pleasure, with an exquisite changing feminine figure 
in the background of each decade, and in the last carica- 
ture we saw King Edward as he seems to the generation of 
1920—haloed and playing a harp in heaven. This drawing 
gave particular offence. In touch it inclined slightly to the 
Srossness of a cartoon in Le Rire, which was some justifica- 
tion for disliking it, but it is astonishing that people did not 
see that the satire was not directed against King Edward, but 
against the folly of canonising him. He is all right without 
ahalo, but with one no, no, no. However, people are apt to 
> dense when their idealising processes are subjected to 

critical comment ; how dense, is shown by the ludicrous out- 
cry over a prospective portrait of the Prince of Wales in 1972. 

T an imaginary Bolshevik revolution. The Prince is at 
the present moment the darling of the public, but this is no 
reason why they should resent a picture at which he would 
be the first to laugh. The irony of the situation is that he 
won their affections by being natural, and by waiving 
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his claim to be a sacrosanct’ person. The picture “Long 
choosing and beginning late” represented a very old man, 
in whom the years have brought out the hereditary Guelphic 
countenance, at a registry office with his bride. The 
legend runs as follows: 

(Extract from the Times— November 10, 1972.) 

An interesting wedding was quietly celebrated yesterday at 
the Ealing Registry Office, when Mr. Edward Windsor was united 
to Miss Flossie Pearson. The bridegroom, as many of our elder 
readers will recall, was at one time well known as “ heir-apparent ” 
of the late “ King" George. He has for some years been residing 
at “‘ Balmoral,” 85, Acacia Terrace, Lenin Avenue, Ealing; and 
his bride is the only daughter of his landlady. Immediately after 
the ceremony the happy pair travelled to Ramsgate, where the 
honeymoon will be spent. Interviewed later in the day by a 
Times man, the aged mother-in-law confessed that she had all 
along been opposed to the union, because of the disparity between 
the ages of the two parties—the bride being still on the sunny side 
of forty. ‘I had always,” she said, “ hoped that my Flossie was 
destined to make a brilliant match.” Now that the knot was tied, 
however, the old lady was evidently resigned to the fait accompli. “I 
believe,” she said, “that Mr. Windsor will make a good husband 
for my girl, for I must say that a nicer, quieter gentleman, or a 
more pleasant-spoken, never lodged under my roof.” 

It is almost incredible, but the horror of such a mere 
possibility was so great that several critics, passing from 
this picture to one which pays a delicate compliment to 
the perennial youthfulness of the Duke of Connaught, 
in which the ominous figure of Time is represented as 
having forgotten him, have actually seen also in this 
a bitter attack on Royalty. Poor “Max”! It all comes 
of having detachment enough to envisage, for a lark, 
possibilities which would certainly be distasteful to 
himself! I do not see how we are to have any 
art at all, or even jokes for the matter of that, 
without a little detachment. Look at the juxtaposed por- 
traits of Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Bonar Law, in which 
the former is represented as saying: “‘ Honest? Oh yes, 
no doubt. But what price honesty without imagination ? 
Whereas imagination . . .” Look carefully at Mr. Lloyd 
George’s face. No one has raised a cry of indignation on 
his behalf. 

The most amusing and pointful of the literary caricatures 
are No. 8, contrasting the ancient hero of fiction trying to 
control a guilty passion (quite dramatic and interesting 
this), and the modern hero trying to muster up a guilty one 
(less dramatic, surely, and less interesting), and No. 54, 
“Mr. A. S. M. Hutchinson much embarrassed ” on being 
confronted by “ Success,” a very fat woman in pink, 
corruscating with huge diamonds and bearing a pineapple ; 
“Success! So this is she! In his youth he had often 
dreamed of her; but he had not imagined her quite like 
this. This was she! Success!” 

But most impressive of all, for what is conveyed to 
the mind, is the series “ Tales of Three Nations,’’ England, 
France and Germany, in which each swells in size and 
changes in character as the nineteenth century progresses. 
These are extraordinarily subtle and illuminating epitomes 
in the picture of history ; every detail is significant. Note 
the changing expressions on John Bull’s face, who invariably 
retires to his ledgers in the background after dashing into 
action, and the extraordinary metamorphoses of Germany 
and France. The cartoon, “1914,” when John Bull, 
suddenly irradiated by youth, rushes to the side of a wan 
young poilu, is moving; and “1919,” when the two, 
now gigantic crusty imperious and old, stand side by 
side dictating to a small obsequious civilian Germany, 
is the condensation of a moment in history into a medium 
more vivid and concise than words. In the last, “* 1928,” 
John Bull has gone back to his book-keeping; but the 
expression of his face is one of grim disapproval, when a 
long shabby, enormous bird of prey (reminiscent of 
Garvani) lays a scraggy claw upon a shrunken, empty- 
handed, ragged little beggar. 

However extravagant ““Max’s” flights into the grotesque 
and improbable, they always spring from a singularly 
steady penetrative judgment. Desmonp MacCarrny. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


HE SACRED FOUNT and Maud Evelyn, by 
Henry James (7s. 6d.), are the last two volumes 
(Vols. XXVIII. and XXIX.) of Maemillan’s 

new and complete edition of Henry James’ novels and 
stories, an edition which in type and form leaves nothing 
to be desired. The Sacred Fount was first published in 
1901; that is to say, when the excitement of “ the pas- 
sionate few ” over his work was at its height. It was not 
included by the author in his Library Edition and conse- 
quently it missed its preface. This is regrettable because 
the little novel is a very curious work indeed, and one 
which has set many admirers wondering what, this time, 
the master was after. It is exquisitely written and as 
complete, as compact a story as he ever wrote. Why 
then did the author refuse to find a place for it in the edition 
of his Collected Works which he himself supervised ? 
In private he expressed complete satisfaction with the 
first third of the book, but to at least one interlocutor he 
betrayed an embarrassed reluctance to estimate its value 
as a whole. Perhaps he thought the theme too slight for 
the treatment accorded to it? Certainly no story super- 
ficially justifies more the jibe that Henry James takes out 


a pack of hounds to hunt a rat. 
* * * 


Personal relations have always been the main theme 
of the novel; but Henry James was the first novelist in 
whose work the relations of people to each other were 
intended to be of even greater interest than the characters 
themselves, not to the reader, but to the characters in the 
book, who are consequently endowed with exceptional faculties 
of appreciation and an intense clairvoyant curiosity. Most 


great novelists have given to their creations an excess of. 


some characteristic and usually one which is dominant in 
themselves. Thus Meredith’s characters are filled to 
an unnatural degree with the beauty and courage of life ; 
Balzac gives to his a treble dose of will and appetite ; 
the men and women in Henry James’ later novels, the 
stupid as well as the intelligent, show far subtler powers 
of perception than such men and women would actually 
possess ; for it is only by exaggerating this quality in them 
that he can deal with the themes which excite him most. 
* * * 

Life in his books is a romance of two worlds. In one, the 
outside world of action, pleasures and affairs, he takes a 
pictorial epicurean interest; and he prefers as a rule to 
place his people in surroundings delightful to describe. 
But these surroundings, though they also serve the purpose 
of suggesting that the characters themselves are plausibly 
free to concentrate upon each other, form only a porch, often 
highly decorated and grand, leading on to that second 
world, the mental world, which transcends and completes 
the other, where all these stories have their beginnings and 
every incident its close. All his characters are endowed 
with that subtlety of perception which gives them access 
to it, and enables them to pass through the barriers of 
silence and dissimulation into the minds of others. Whether 
they are children of leisure, pleasure and privilege, jaded 
journalists, apathetic or wily disreputables, hardworking 
or dilatory artists, they are incorrigibly preoccupied with 
each other and with divining the intimate dramas going 
on round them. There is a detachment (most of 
the time) about them all; they watch, they feel, they 
compare notes. Hardly a minor character crosses his 
pages who does not promptly reveal the makings of a 
gossip of genius. For these observers, of whom the author 
himself, when he appears as narrator, is of course the 
chief, who disentangle the subtlest motives and read 
each other’s thoughts, it inevitably follows that the interest 
of a situation lies behind incidents. Their attention is 
fixed not upon what happened, or even upon the propelling 


passions (these are seldom described), but upon the thoughts 
and motives which passion has engendered—all its indirect 
effects. And this is the point of view the reader must 
adopt himself if he is to enjoy Henry James’ stories, 
Only a few are willing to take it. The majority of readers 
care little for following a succession of thoughts, which 
arise out of strong feeling, compared with catching the 
actual glow of that feeling itself. They prefer to have 
emotion presented, and to take thoughts for granted, which 
is the reverse of Henry James’ method. One of the most 
noticeable points about The Golden Bowl, for example, ig 
that though love, disillusionment, doubt, jealousy, and 
prolonged states of tense self-control, are the stuff of the 
story, none of these emotions are presented with their 
accompanying physical sensations, which are left by the 
author to be inferred. Hence the accusation of “ shadowi- 
ness”’ which is often brought against his work, which, 
as a matter of fact, perplexes rather by its minute precision 
than by its vagueness. 
* * * 

The Sacred Fount occupies a curious position in his 
works, analogous perhaps to that of The Wild Duck in 
Ibsen’s. In The Wild Duck, after preaching that truth— 
Death to illusions—was the panacea, Ibsen seemed to 
turn and admit that after all people with no hair must 
wear wigs. In short, he admitted the existence of 
“* vital lies,” and turned his satire upon sham Ibsenites who 
were for snatching off wigs from the irremediably bald. In 
The Sacred Fount, perhaps unconsciously, Henry James 
satirises the Jacobean investigator, piecing together from 
the most delicate intimations and wind-blown scraps of 
evidence elaborate theories about the relations of people 
to each other. 

* * * 

The narrator, going down to a great country house for 
a week-end, meets on the departure platform two of his 
fellow-guests whom he recognises with difficulty ; they are 
both so changed from what they were. The one is a Mrs. 
Brissenden, who had married a youth much younger 
than herself, and who now looks twenty-five while her 
husband looks fifty, and the other is a heavy, insolent 
Adonis who has surprisingly turned into a subtle and sensi- 
tive companion. During his visit the narrator elaborates 
his theory of ‘‘the sacred fount,” that where one of a couple, 
intimately united, adores unselfishly and the other takes 
but does not give in return, there may be an actual transfer, 
in some cases of mere vitality, in others of finer faculty. 
Such a transfer implies impoverishment in the one who 
gives. Of course, the condition of “poor Briss” has 
pointed all along to his being the source of Mrs. Brissenden’s 
exuberant vitality. Which woman of the party shows 
signs of being sufficiently depleted to account for Long’s 
spiritual transformation? Ostensibly Long is intimate 
with Lady John; but although Lady John is as pointed as 
a hat-pin, she clearly had not the kind of cleverness neces- 
sary or the air of being ‘‘ cleaned out.” At last he finds 
Long’s “ sacred fount ” ; but to his astonishment Mrs. Briss, 
instead of sharing his joy at discovering May Server, tries 
all she can to convince him that he is wrong. From subtle 
indications he gathers that she and Long have grown 
alarmed; they have felt threatened and they have put 
their heads together. Mrs. Briss asks him for an interview 
late at night, and after the others have gone bed-wards, 
and failing to convince him piece-meal of the flimsiness of 
the evidence on which his theory rests, she tells him roundly 
he is crazy. Exquisitely as he has fitted together every 
gesture and tone and word he has observed during Sunday, 
the whole structure cannot stand up against a fundamen 
criticism like that. We are left, characteristically, uncer- 
tain whether Mrs. Briss is a downright woman who means to 
stop a man with unpleasant ideas nosing about, or whether 
this is a move of self-protective, brazen astuteness on 
her part. What emerges is the essentially gossamer nature 
of such psychological structures. The restless analyst, the 
glow of whose psychological investigations we have s 


leaves the house in utter perplexity. 
_— AFFABLE Hawk. 
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T. Fisher Unwin’s 
LATEST BOOKS 


Thoughts on South Africa. 
By OLIVE SCHREINER, author of “ Dreams,” etc. 
With a Portrait. Cloth. 2ls. net. 


i hreiner was one of the leading authorities on South Africa, 
ap comin races, charms and history. In this book she records an 
invaluable set of recollections and pictures of a South Africa which 


now vanished. i ME 3 : 
-” valuable and important contribution to the literature of 


Sy Bi which will be read both by the student of history and 
the general reader. 


The Fascist Movement in Italian Life. 
By DOTT PIETRO GORGOLINI. With a Preface 
by S. E. Benito Mussolini, With a Frontispiece por- 
trait of Signor B. Mussolini. Translated and Edited 
with Introduction by M. D. Petre. Cloth. 10s. net. 


In this book will_be found a very good analysis of the aims and 
character of the Fascist Movement. It is a picture of that move- 
ment in its relation to Socialism, Communism, Bolshevism, Capi- 
talism, Nationalism and Internationalism. 


After Death : The Manifestations and Appar- 
itions of the Dead; the Soul after Death (the 
third volume of “ Death and its Mystery ”) 

By CAMILLE FLAMMARION. Cloth. 10s. 6d. net. 


Full of authentic cases of phenomena and appearances from the other 
world which are undoubtedly proved as the result of exhaustive 
enquiries and investigation by the author. 


Untrodden Ways : Adventures on English 
Coasts, Heaths & Marshes, G among the works of 




















Hudson, Crabbe G other Country writers. 
By H. J. MASSINGHAM. With a Coloured Frontis- 
piece. Cloth. 10s. 6d. net. 


Mr. H. J. Massingham’s new volume of Natural History studies 

s rather further aficld than “ Some Birds of the Countryside.” 
he author’s object throughout is to visualise bird life in relation 
to landscape. 





Dreams of an Astronomer. 
By CAMILLE FLAMMARION, Author of “ Death 
and Its Mystery,” etc. Translated by Dr. Fournier 
D’Albe. 10s. 6d. net. 


The New Argentina. 
By W. H. KOEBEL, Author of “ South America: An 
yy and Commercial Field.” Illustrated. Cloth. 
s. net. 








Auto-Suggestion and its Personal 


Applications. 
By J. HERBERT DUCKWORTH. Cloth. 6s. net. 


The Gods of Mexico. 


By LEWIS SPENCE, Author of “ The Civilisation of 
Ancient Mexico.” Fully illustrated. Cloth. 30s. net. 


London and Westminster: In Litera- 


ture and History. 
By W. MARSTON ACRES. Cloth. 6s. net. 


The object of this book is to bring together in a concise form, for 
Wein a tour of the streets, all the facts of most interest concerning 
past and present buildings of London and Westminster. The 
is so arranged as to avoid traversing any street more than 
once, and its paragraph form and full index make reference to any 
Place or name an easy matter. 


The Wonder Book of Chemistry. 














By J. H. FABRE. Illustrated. Cloth. 10s, net. 
The German Constitution. 
By RENE BRUNET. Cloth. 10s. 6d. net. 


This volume traces, in a very careful and full manner, German 

Political development since the revolution of 1918, describes in 
tail the functionings of the state organisation, and sets out the 

written Constitution which at present governs the German Reich. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, Ltd., 
| Adelphi Terrace, London, W.C. 2. 
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SCEPTICISM 
& ANIMAL 
FAITH 


By GEORGE SANTAYANA. 


Contents :—Preface—There is no First Principle of Criticism— 


12/6 net. 


Dogma and Doubt—Wayward Scepticism—Doubts About Self- 
Consciousness—Doubts about Change—Ultimate Scepticism—Nothing 
Given Exists—Some Authorities for this Conclusion—The Discovery 
of Essence—Some Uses of this Discovery—The Watershed of 
Criticism—Identity and Duration Attributed to Essences—Belief in 
Demonstration—Essence and Intuition—Belief in Experience— 
Belief in the Self—The Cognitive Claims of Memory—Knowledge is 
Faith Mediated by oe eellle t in Substance—On some Objec- 
tions to Belief ‘in Substance—Sublimations of Animal Faith—Belief 
in Nature—Evidences of Animation in Nature—Literary Psychology 
—The Implied Being of Truth—Discernment of Spirit—Comparison 
with Other Criticism of Knowledge—Index. 


Other Books by Santayana: 


POEMS. Selected by 
revised. 7/6 net. 
THE LIFE OF REASON. In 5 vols. 
New edition. Per vol. 8/- net. 
SOLILOQUIES IN ENGLAND & LATER 
SOLILOQUIES. 12/- net. 





the author and 











CHARACTER AND OPINION IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 10/6 net. 
RECENT ISSUES 
MASTERS AND MEN. Essays 
By PHILIP GUEDALLA. 7/6 net. 


A new volume of wit and penetration by the author of The 
Second Empire. 


SHORT TALKS UPON PHILOSOPHY 
By SIR H. H. CUNYNGHAME, K.C.B. —8/6_ net. 


New Statesman:—“ Describes the general character of the 
problems dealt with by philosophy, and sketches the development 
of the principal schools of thought from the pre-Socratic to 
Bergson, with a glance at Einstein. Its language is clear and 
non-technical; it is admirably impartial and may be recom- 
mended to the general reader.” 


WESTERN MYSTICISM 18/- net. 
By DOM CUTHBERT BUTLER. 2nd Impression. 


Manchester Guardian:—“ If any student of mysticism will not 
only read it, but really work through it carefully, he will 
get more benefit from it than from two score of little popular 
text-books on mysticism.” 


THE DECISIVE BATTLES OF MODERN 


TIMES 
By Lieut.-Colonel F. E. WHITTON. 12/- net. 


New Statesman:—“ This book challenges comparison with 
Creasy’s The Fifteen Decisive Battles of the Worid; it deserves 
an equal popularity. Its lucid, well-planned narratives, its 
avoidance of technicalities, its excellent maps, its careful 
accounts of the political events leading up to the battles 
described and its due regard to the wider issues involved, will 
make it attractive to the general reader.” 


CRYPTOGRAPHY 


By ANDRE LANGIE. Translated by J. C. H. 
Macbeth. 9/- net. 


Spectator:—“ Amusing, interesting, and even exciting.” 


TENNYSON 


Aspects of his Life, Character, and Poetry. By 


HAROLD NICOLSON. 12/6 net. 
Epmunp Gosse in the Sunday Times:—“ Mr. Nicolson has 
written a full, lucid, and eloquent treatise. . . . His illustra- 


tions are apt, his attitude completely modern, and yet courteous 
and gentle even in censure.” 


MY OWN COOKERY BOOK 
By Mrs. C. S. PEEL. 6/- net. 


Mrs. Peel has recently been called “the Mrs. Beeton of to- 
day.” Her new book is just what its title implies—the result 
of 25 years’ experience of skilful and economical housekeeping. 
“My Own Cookery Book” will do for the young housewives 
of to-day what “10s. a Head” did for their mothers, 


BELOW THE SNOW LINE 
By DOUGLAS W. FRESHFIELD, D.C.L. 18/- net. 


LANDS OF THE THUNDERBOLT: 
SIKHIM, CHUMBI, AND BHUTAN. By the EARL 
OF RONALDSHAY. 16/- net. 


MALAYA 
Straits Settlements and Federated Malay States. 
Edited by R. O. WINSTEDT. 12/- net. 


CONSTABLE Orange St. LONDON 
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THE POEMS OF HAMLET 


The Poems of Leopardi. By G. L. BIcKERSTETH, 
Cambridge University Press. 30s. 


The year which presented the world with that curious pair of 
twins, Mr. Wordsworth’s Lyrical Ballads and the Rev. Malthus’ 
Essay on Population, saw also the birth in a remote, hill- 
perched hamlet of the March of Ancona, between Adriatic and 
Apennine, of an obscure little count. Seventeen years later, 
while Europe gazed on Waterloo, behind its back the heir of the 
Palazzo Leopardi, humped and undersized, was squandering his 
remains of health and sight and youth in following up the 
History of Astronomy he had written at fifteen, with those 
treatises on Plotinus, on the Rhetoricians of the Empire, and On 
the Errors of the Ancients, which were to extort from the 
astonished Niebuhr the recognition of the boy as Italy’s one 
great philologist. Did he not pause, one wonders, as he pored 
over his rhetoricians, at the fate of their “‘ Phoenix,”’ Hermogenes, 
who was, like himself, a master at fifteen, only to become an 
idiot at five and twenty, and whose heart, Professor Saintsbury 
assures us, “was covered with hair”? At all events the 
warning was lost until too late; the prodigy who had taught 
himself Greek, French, English, German, and Spanish, who 
disputed in Hebrew with the Rabbis of Ancona, was not, 
indeed, to go mad, but to become a poet, and the saddest of all 
poets. 

He had cause. His father was bigot and fool, his mother 
bigot and saint—one of those saints in stone who hold themselves 
fit foundations of the church that was to be builded upon a rock. 
This salvation by petrifaction was all she had to give her children. 
If they had childish sorrows, let them “ offer them to Jesus.” 
Did they long for friends ? Friends would but “ distract them 
from loving God.”” Her own devotion only Mammon shared ; 
to restore the lost finances of the Leopardi was her dream ; and 
the Count, who in his youth had squandered them, was left a 
nonentity in his own household with a stingy dole of pocket- 
money. He might indulge his reactionary crotchets by being 
the last of all his peers to wear a sword, by having a lay figure in 
rusty armour to stand sentinel at his door ; but he was impotent 
to do even what he would for the children he loved in his 
bewildered, owlish way. As for the young Leopardi, liberty to 
ruin his life by seven years of frenzied study was the only liberty 
he knew. Even at the age of twenty he and his brother were 
not allowed to go out by themselves ; the next year he made an 
attempt to run away; and only at twenty-four was he at last 
allowed to go to Rome. Dante went living down to hell; 
Leopardi was born there. 

Meanwhile at eighteen his imagination had suddenly awakened. 
Was this life? Sickly, ugly, alone, he saw the world revealed 
as by a lightning flash—his own death-bed. Then came the 
first of his unhappy loves, threatened loss of eyesight, utter loss 
of faith. Like Paul he had a vision, but the vision was not 
Paul’s; the veil was rent before his intuition, and behind it 
appeared the horror of one vast nothingness. He was “ con- 
verted”; and his unfaith endured unshaken through the 
eighteen years of life that remained. 


That period was one long, frantic, and finally successful 
struggle to avoid—by hackwork, by charity, by the generosity 
of friends—being sucked back into the living grave of his home 
at Recanati. When in 1837 he died, the last four years of his 
life had been spent under the care of his devoted friend Ranieri 
at Naples, harassed only by his physical misery and extravagant 
eccentricities, such as dining at midnight and going to bed at 
dawn. 


The same year crowned the lifework of the Countess 
Adelaide ; at last the finances of the house of Leopardi stood on 
an economic basis once more. Her son’s last letter had been 
addressed to her, a begging appeal for ten dollars. ‘* God 
forgive him!”’ was henceforth her sole comment on the dead 
genius and atheist she had given to the world. 

Unpardonable it may be, but it is tempting to ‘suspect that 
Leopardi’s personality is really of more interest than his poetry. 
It was not the pure poet or philosopher in him that so stamped 
his image on the memories of men, but the fanatic of despair, 
who made no compromise with hope, no reservations in his 
Evangel of darkness, who not only shared our common boredom, 
but was bored to frenzy. His name stands wrapped in a 
sinister sanctity, such as the old Romans gave to ground that 
the thunderbolt had blasted. And apart from mere super- 
stitious awe, what a self-communing Hamlet was this who has 
left 4,526 pages of close-written reflections, over two-thirds of 
which date from two years of his life alone! The analogy goes 
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further. The plain person will never understand by what 
strange logic one who thought of life as Leopardi did, refrained 
from suicide ; his reasons to the contrary seem mere excuses. 
the truth being that Leopardi, like Hamlet, both introspecte 
because he failed to act, and failed to act because he introspected, 
As about taking life, so about love ; Leopardi is said to haye 
been so ugly that he was foredoomed to sigh in vain. This 
explanation, accepted by Mr. Bickersteth, is very rightly 
questioned in another book of this year on Leopardi, by Karl 
Vossler; and it surely betrays some ignorance of human 
psychology. Wilkes only asked half-an-hour’s start with any 
woman to make up for his ill-favoured face ; charm and devoted 
friends Leopardi had in abundance ; and the sculptured head, 
which forms Vossler’s frontispiece, idealised or no, is rather 
attractive—certainly far from any Socratic standard of ugline i. 
And Socrates was loved. No, the youth of nineteen, whose first 
step on falling in love was scientifically to catalogue his minutest 
sensations in a Diario d’ Amore, may well have had other than 
physical reasons for the failure of the three great passions of 
his life. Here was no Catullus nor Burns, but one whose feeling; 
used themselves up in being felt. The tragedy does not 
perhaps, become less, but it becomes a different one—the 
tragedy of the thinker whose thoughts by their very force and 
fertility become not a means to action, but its substitute. He 
loved ; and he put it on paper. He clamoured for death from 
the age of nineteen ; and died in his bed twenty years later, on 
the point of fleeing from a cholera epidemic. 


This is not very consistent, even for a human being; as 
Leopardi himself partly felt. But where Heine with his sense of 
humour would have burst into charming laughter at his own 
expense, Leopardi talked of suicide as beneath the “* magnanimo” 
—as if, in a world of utter vanity, magnanimity were less an 
illusion than everything else. His main view of life as a fiendish 
farce in the eyes of reason, to be relieved only by those noble 
dreams of poetry and the heart, which make us forget the truth 
for a moment, but do not palter with it like the comfortable 
lies of the religions, may be true enough. But he spoils his 
case by overstatement ; all mankind does not in fact languish 
perpetually in the abysmal misery or ennui that he supposes ; 
and when people told him as much, it was inadequate to retort 
that they were poltroons and hypocrites. He spoils his case 
also by excessive restatement ; it is necessary to be interested 
in order to interest ; and Leopardi, in his poetic moments, was 
indeed desperately interested in his own boredom; but not 
even the boredom of a Leopardi is inexhaustibly thrilling. 
Homer took nearly as dark a view of life in its essentials as the 
Italian ; but he had other strings to his lyre. He saw existence 
as a tragedy; but he saw also that a tragedy requires action 
and a hero, not mere choruses of lamentation ; and instead of 
pointing out testily to mankind that they were more miserable 
than they knew, he pointed out with equal truth that they were 
also nobler. Heine took as dark a view ; and a mattress-grave 
does not lend itself to high romance like the plains of windy 
Troy ; but he had the humour to see the comic relief of the 
tragedy : 

And the feather-pate of folly 
Bore the falling sky. 


** Laugh, my young friends,” said Nietzsche, “ if you are at all 
determined to remain pessimists ’°—how wisely, let the example 
of Horace and Omar, Hardy and Housman, James Thomson 
and Shakespeare witness. “As for that threatening,” said 
Sir Gringamor, “ be that as it may, let us go to our dinner. 


Exaggeration and a certain bleating monotony are the two 
defects of Leopardi’s poetry. Passion he has and dignity 
sincerity and artistic restraint, with some of the steely, in- 
evitable directness of Dante: and the beauty of the language 
of Italy gives almost an unfair advantage to her poets. His 
descriptions, sparingly used and kept in their proper place, are 
all the better when they come—the hares a-dance in the forest 
under the moon, the long booming of the bell in the campanile 
of Recanati, as it tells its hours to the winds, the thought that 
dominates his soul like a gigantic tower alone amid the wastes, 
his Horatian vision of the desolation of Italy with the fox 
lurking in the cities of Latium and the plough furrowing once 
more the Seven Hills. And though many of the Odes are too 
abstract and too diffuse, he can rise at passionate moments to 
the laconic simplicity of Sappho or Catullus. Thus, on the 
wedding of his sister : 


O miseri o codardi : 
Figliuoli avrai. Miseri eleggi. 


Know thy sons must be 
Wretched or craven. Choose the 
first 
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FROM MR. MURRAY'S LIST. 
MEMOIRS : 


With a Full Account of 
the Great Malaria Problem 


By COL. SIR RONALD ROSS, K.C.B., F.R.S. 


“His memoirs are among the most interesting and stimulating 
that have appeared for many years. . . . The general reader 
will greatly appreciate the volume for the insight it gives into 
the character of a very virile, able, and charming personality.”— 
Morning Post. Illustrated. 24s. net. 


THE MINISTERS 
OF ENGLAND, 920-1720 


By the Hon. CLIVE BIGHAM, C.M.G., C.B.E. “Of romantic 
and picturesque quality, a book it would be difficult to over- 
praise. Rich in the fruits of reading and research, sober and 
just in judgment.”—Sunday Times. With Portraits. 21s. net. 


MEMORIES OF THE 
NNETEENTH CENTURY 


By the EARL OF MEATH, K.P., G.B.E. “One of the 
pleasantest books of anecdote and gossip that have been pub- 
lished."—Daily Telegraph. Portraits and Illustrations. 18s. net. 


TRIFLES AND TRAVELS 


By ARTHUR KEYSER, Author of “People and Places.” 
“The writer is a gay raconteur who has seen most of the civilised 
world, and has a good story to tell of every place he has visited 
and an anecdote to relate of nearly everybody one has ever 
heard of.”—Datly Chronicle. 10s. 6d. net. 


LADY ROSE WEIGALL = 


A Memoir based on her correspondence and the recollections of 
friends. By her daughter, RacHEL WeIGALL. From her earliest 
years Lady Rose Fane had lived in the centre of the most dis- 
tinguished society. Illustrated. 12s, net. 


THE GLEAM 


By Sir FRANCIS YOUNGHUSBAND, K.C.S.L, K.C.LE. 
“He gives us a very full presentation of the workings of a 
ical Oriental mind seeking a pure religious philosophy.”—T7 he 


smes. G FOR THE 12s, net. 
TWENTIETH CENTURY 


By CHARLES ELEY, M.A., F.L.S. All beginners (and many 
who are not beginners) will find in Mr. Eley’s book much valuable 
advice. Illustrated. 16s, net. 


THE BRITISH NURSE 
INPEACE AND WAR 


By ELIZABETH S. HALDANE, C.H., LL.D. Few people are 
better qualified than is Miss Haldane to give an account of the 
development of the nursing profession. Some present-day 
problems are also helpfully dealt with here. 7s. 6d. net. 


HEALTH AND THE HUMAN SPIRIT 


By K. W. MONSARRAT, F.R.C.S.Ed. “A sensible and well- 
reasoned discourse which might be called psychological, so largely 
does it treat of matters of the mind and the intelligence.”— 
Scotsman. 5s. net. 


IMPORTANT NEW NOVELS. 
OLD OFFENDERS 


AND A FEW OLD SCORES. 
Justice Raffles.” “The whole volume is attractive, and possesses in brief 


all the qualities which gave its author his unique and irreplacable hold on 
Eng imaginations.” —Punch. 7s. 6d. net. 


A FRONTIER MAN 


By G. E. MITTON, author of “ Hawk of the Desert,” and J. G. SCOTT. 
ir George and Lady Scott are good collaborators. . . . Burma makes an 
excellent, not too well-trodden bac <ground for a story, and the two authors 

ow the country and its people well.”—Observer. 7s. 6d. net. 


LASS OF THE SWORD 


By C £ LAWRENCE, Author of “ Pilgrimage,” “Mrs. Bente,” ete. 
h r. wrence keeps his romance light with humour, which plays on his 
ero and heroine as well as on the lesser characters. 

k. —Daily News. 


EVERY MAN’S HAND 


gy, <Maior-General C. ROSS, C.B., D.S.O., Author of “The Haunted 
which bh, It is a bustling, eventful tale, told with the vivid imagination 
—Th as characterised the author’s earlier ventures in the field of fiction.” 

¢ limes, 7s. 6d. net. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, LONDON, W. 1. 








By E. W. HORNUNG, author of “ Mr. 


It is a charming 
7s. 6d. net. 

















Messrs. LONGMANS’ LIST 


THE POETICAL WORKS 
OF ANDREW LANG 


Collected Edition. Edited by Mrs. LANG. With 
Four Photogravure Portraits. In Four Volumes. 
Crown 8vo. Limited to 1075 Copies. £2 2s. net. 
An edition on Oxford India paper, in Two Volumes, 
limited to 260 Copies. £2 12s. 6d. net. 


THE LORD OF DEATH 
A Play in a Prologue and Three Acts. 
By M. A. DE LA FUYE. 
Translated from the French by Louts N. Parker. 
Crown 8vo. With Frontispiece. 4s. 6d. net. 
ActinG Epitrion. Paper Covers. 1s. 6d. net. 


THE ADVENTURES OF A LION FAMILY 
AND OTHER STUDIES OF WILD LIFE IN 
EAST AFRICA 
By A. A. PIENAAR. 

With Introduction by Sir Percy Firzpatricx. 
With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE BETROTHAL OF FELICITY : 


A Novel 
By FLORENCE DRUMMOND, Author of “An 
American Wooing,” etc. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


TRIUMPHANT OVER PAIN 


By the Author of “ Wayside Lamps,” etc. 
Feap 8vo. 3s. net. 


THE OLDER UNIVERSITIES 
OF ENGLAND 


OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE 
By ALBERT MANSBRIDGE. With 8 Full-page 
Illustrations and an Engraved Title Page by Jonn 
MANSBRIDGE. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


A MEMOIR OF 
MOTHER FRANCIS RAPHAEL, O.S.D. 


Edited by the Rev. Father BERTRAND WILBER- 
FORCE, O.P. With Portrait. New Epirion, with 
New Matter. Crown 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 
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THE ANNUAL REGISTER 


A Review of Public Events at Home and Abroad for 
the year 1922. Edited by M. EPSTEIN, M.A., Ph.D. 
8vo. 30s. net. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 
39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 4. 
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And to himself: 

Assai Sufficient. 
Palpitasti. Non val cosa nessuna Hath been thine agitation. 
I moti tuoi, ne di sospiri e degna Nought is worthy 


Thine agonies, earth merits not 
thy sighing. 

Mere bitterness and tedium 

Is life, nought else ; the world is 
dust and ashes. 

Now rest thee. 


Mr. Bickersteth’s “‘ dust and ashes ” misses the terse scorn of 
*“ fango ”-“ filth”; of his edition as a whole (which for those 
who can afford it must certainly supersede its predecessors) it is 
enough to say that the introduction is very competent and the 
notes copious, even to excess. In the poet’s biography the 
enecdotard will miss some few details he regrets, but console 
himself with some others which are new; the criticism of 
Leopardi’s art and thought is extremely thorough, though it 
gives here and there the impression, which one so associates 
with the Times Literary Supplement, of an elephant picking up 
pins. There is also a suspicion that, under the influence, perhaps, 
of the now fashionable terror of the word “ pessimist,’ Mr. 
Bickersteth would like gently to detach that label from his 
hero ; which is merely preposterous. 

The footnotes are a typical example of the abuse that, as Mr. 
Belloc recently pointed out, these little horrors have become. 
Mr. Bickersteth’s scholarship is above suspicion and does not need 
camouflage ; one cannot ignore the things, for they are often 
extremely interesting ; but who wants his information mixed up 
with a welter of mere references and hung on the bottom of the 
page, in small print, after a fashion that is as repellent as it 
looks ? 

Mr. Bickersteth’s translation is almost always (‘‘ undulous 
prairies ” and “ indulges in sweet thoughts galore” will hardly 
do) decent and dignified ; but Leopardi’s subtlety, or arbitrari- 
ness, of rhyme-scheme does not really suit English, and W. D. 
Howells was, perhaps, wise in giving rhymeless versions. Of 
course James Thomson ought to have done the Canti as well as 
the prose dialogues ; and yet, after all, one need not regret it too 
seriously. For Thomson was better employed on that one 
masterpiece of his own, so much greater, surely, in fire arid 
splendour, strength and vividness, sublimity and sound than 
Leopardi’s best—The City of Dreadful Night. F. L. Lucas. 


La terra. Amaro e noia, 

La vita, altro mai nulla ; e fango 
e il mondo. 

T’acqueta omai. 


THE SOLDIER’S PROFESSION 


The Irish Guards in the Great War. By Rupyarp KIp.ine. 
2 vols. Macmillan. 40s. 

War is hell. War is glorious. War justifies a bad cause. 
War is always an unpardonable act. War is a mistake. War 
is an economic blunder. All of these statements have been 
made ; all could be supported by respectable, if not altogether 
convincing, arguments ; and all omit one very important thing. 
War is the only opportunity which is given to members of one 
of the oldest trades in the world to exercise their profession. 
This fact would not be sufficient by itself to secure the continu- 
ance of war, any more than the desire of lawyers for business 
could secure a continuance of legal actions apart from human 
blunders and human litigiousness. But the fact that war is 
the opportunity for a great profession to exhibit its craft serves 
this end—that we hardly ever get an intelligent criticism cf war 
which is sufficiently learned to convince the professionals. Your 
really keen professional soldier, who is at the same time a humane 
man and an intelligent one, must regard the pacifist in much 
the same way that the orthodox surgeon regards the anti- 
vivisectionist. He thinks of the pacifist, that is, as a man 
whose sentimental attitude to suffering and pain makes him 
forget the real object of the profession of the soldier. That is 
why non-professionai criticism of war seems often so damning 
to the non-professional enthusiast for peace and so entirely 
unconvincing to the men of the armies. After all, very few of 
us would be ready to admit that the career we had chosen, 
the trade we loved and were skilled in, occupied no legitimate 
place at all in a reasonably governed world. 

It is all the more important, then, that we should study the 
professional point of view about soldiers and war, just as we 
study it about other trades. Generally, professional apologies 


or histories appear in obscure ways, and are often written in a 
kind of cant which makes them difficult reading ; but here we 
have a record of a famous regiment’s activities in the Great War, 
“edited from their diaries and papers” by one of the most 
skilful writers in the world. 


The juxtaposition of Mr. Kipling and his subject immedi 
suggests one thought to us—what an extremely low level of 
proficiency is tolerated in the Army as compared with Other 
professions. What should we say if a man ran a business, or a 
barrister conducted a case, or a bishop governed his diocese 
or an editor controlled his paper, or an author wrote his book 
with as little ordinary craftsmanship as was shown by all the 
armies in the late war? It may be, of course, that modern 
conditions, modern methods (air-fighting, tanks, poisonous gases) 
have ruined the art of war; but, whatever the reason, one is 
continually in these two volumes saying to oneself, “ Here ig g 
man who is consummately good at his job telling about people 
who know hardly the elements of theirs.” Mr. Kipling does not 
indulge in any detailed criticism of staff-work; but it is easy 
for the reader to see how deeply he realises the poorness of 
our staff-work, the hide-bound conventionality of our me 
the faithful and stubborn stupidity which marked the British, as 
it marked the other, armies. You can gauge his feeling from 
such a passage as this: 

General Ivor Maxse, commanding the Sixteenth Corps (none 

but Corps Generals can say certain things in public), lectured op 
some of the teachings of the Battle of Arras. He gave instances of 
what comes of divorcing the soldier from his rifle. On one oceasion 
said he, men were met sidling down a road with the simple statement 
that the Germans were advancing to counter-attack them, and that 
they were retiring “‘ because their own supply of bombs had run out.” 
Patrols sent up to verify, found the counter-attack was being made 
by four Huns furiously trying to surrender to someone. 
a Company was heavily fired on from a wood about two hundred 
yards off. Not a man returned the fire. They simply shouted 
down the trench, “Pass the word for the snipers.” All of which 
proves what every Company Commander knows, that the human 
mind under stress of excitement holds but one idea at a time, or, as 
the drill-books of forty years ago laid down, “ men will instinctively 
act in war as they have been trained to act in peace.” 


No doubt it proves that. It also proves that, if war is to 
continue and not to become a mere orgy of international exter- 
mination, those who control armies will have to reconsider the 
limits of discipline, and especially the value of certain methods of 
teaching habits of discipline. Discipline has ceased to be useful 
when it has reduced a man to a machine, unless it is possible for 
some super-man, of quick initiative and intuitive genius, pre- 
cisely to control that machine. The victory in future wars will 
be with that country which can find an army that can reconcile 
discipline and personal initiative. 

If we take this official record as a miniature of the whole 
armies, we are driven to the conclusion that, in the war, personal 
initiative, when it survived, was nearly always wasted. It 
met with the same fate in action as did suggestions of outsiders 
for the improvement of our war methods. Confronted with 
new idea, the old army got on horseback and rode magnificently 
away. It was sublime or ridiculous, as you will, but it was not 
war. Those gallant horses, gallantly ridden, remain the most 
pathetic symbol of the refusal of the professional soldiers te 
realise that their job has entered on a new and startling epoch 
which may see the end of it, of them, and, incidentally, of us. 

It is only fitting, then, that the great deeds, the heroisms, 
the amazing endurance of the old Army, and of those who either 
adopted, or were forced into, its traditions, should be fittingly 
celebrated. These volumes of Mr. Kipling’s are a great tribute to 
great men doing and dying greatly. He is not the author of 
the book. He claims only to have compiled and edited these 
records which give day by day accounts of the actions of the 
Irish Guards. He has written primarily for the men who went 
through the war in France or Flanders: 

It is for the sake of these initiated that the compiler has loaded 
his records with detail and seeming triviality, since in a life when 
Death ruled every hour, nothing was trivial, and bald references to 
villages, billets, camps, fatigues and sports, as well as hints of tales 
that can never now fully be told, carry each their separate significance 
to each survivor, intimate and incommunicable as family jest. 
As regards other readers, the compiler dares no more than hope 
that some of those who have no care for old history, or that larger 
number who are at present putting away from themselves odious 
memories, may find a little to interest, or even comfort, in these 
very details and flatnesses that make up the unlovely yet superd 
life endured for their sakes. 


Many books about past wars have expatiated on the glory and 
danger of battle; many books about the war have emphasised 
the beastliness and horror of war, but no book that has beet 
written has so shown the unutterable boredom of it. It makes 
us believe that nearly all forms of so-called “ shell-shock ” were 
merely modes of melancholia, by-products of the accidie which 
possessed impenetrably the souls of so many in the t 
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From this vast complaint the Irish suffered less than most regi- 
ments. Yet even they found the deadly detail of the life almost 
unbearable. The continuous fatigues ; the drilling which went 
on under fire, to keep up discipline ; the sense of never knowing 
where you were or what you were doing; the long waiting; 
the continuous “ criming”’—all these bore hardly, though some- 
times a sense of humour was touched : 

It is even reported that there had been many days on which, owing 
to press of work, they had not shaved. (‘‘ That, ye’ll understand, is 
being dirty, an’ acrime. Believe me, now, there was times when we 
was all criminals, even Mr. , an’ it distressed him more than 
bloody war.’’) 


Worse than anything else, worse either than waiting or fighting, 
were the fatigues. Here is a paragraph describing work near 
Ypres: 

On their right flank, between their own Division and the Cana- 
dians, lay a gap of a quarter of a mile or so, which up till then had 
been imperfectly looked after by alternate hourly patrols. (‘‘ And 
in the intervals, any Germans who knew the way might have 
walked into Ypres in quest of souvenirs.”) It had to be wired and 
posted, and, at the same time, a huge, but for the moment dry, 
mountain-crater directly in front of the right Company's shattered 
trench, needed linking up and connecting with another crater on 
the left. Many dead men lay in the line of that gap, where, at inter- 
vals, enemy rifle-grenades would lob in among the sickened workers. 
The moonlight made the Germans active as rats every night, and 
since it was impossible to wire the far side of the crater in peace 
our people hit upon the idea of putting “ knife-rests ’"’—ready-wired 
trestles—out in the desired direction with poles after dark. . . . 
(The language and emotions of the fatigue-parties who sweated up 
the unbending “ knife-rests"’ are not told.) Half the battalion 
were used to supply the wants of the other half; for rations and 
water could only creep to within a couple of hundred yards of Hell 
Fire Corner, when the parties had to meet these and pack them 
the rest of the way by hand. The work of staggering and wobbling, 
loaded with sharp-angled petrol-tins of water along imperfect 
duck-boards, is perhaps a memory which will outlast all others 
for the present generation. ‘‘ The fatigues kill—the fatigues kill us” 
—as the living and dead know well. 

That quotation gives a fair idea of Mr. Kipling’s manner of 
telling the story. He varies the bare record of facts: men 
killed, new men and officers arriving, the regiment’s movements, 
with practically no comment of his own, but by fairly frequent 
quotations from conversations and letters—sometimes, by a 
Thucydidean licence, he combines what he has been told and 
what he deduces, and puts the sentiments into the mouth of a 
modern Mulvaney. This plain realistic method is extremely 
effective. It is bare and entirely free from rhetoric ; refreshingly 
free from the intrusion of politics or of the compiler’s opinions 
on vexed questions. The best sentence in the book, a sentence 
which shows that Mr. Kipling is not, at bottom, far removed, 
in his view of war, from the author of The Dynasts, is given 
to his Mulvaney, a “ philosopher of that unearthly epoch ” on 
the Somme: 

We was like fleas in a blanket, ye’ll understand, seein’ no more 
than the next nearest wrinkle. But Jerry and our Generals, ye’ll 
understand, they kept us hoppin’. 

*‘ Jerry and our Generals” is the last word of the soldier on the 
method of the Great War. 
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for the Shakespeare Association. 5s. 

The Shakespeare First Folio Tercentenary. With a comment by 
Smr Sipney Lege. London Shakespeare League and W. J. 
Bryce, 69, High Holborn. 6d. 

The Foundations of Shakespeare’s Text. By Pror. A. W. PoLiarp. 
H. Milford for the British Academy. Is. 

Much Ado About Nothing. Edited by Sir Artrnur QUILLER- 
Couch and J. Dover Wiuson. Cambridge University 
Press. 6s. 

Shakespeare in Poland. By Josrernine Cauina (Mrs. Allardyce 
Nicoll). H. Milford for the Shakespeare Association. 6s. 
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On the Site of the Globe Playhouse of Shakespeare. By GrorcEe 
HussparD. With Mapsand Plans. Cambridge University 
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Shakespeare in this country now belongs to the scholar and 
the antiquary, not to the playgoer, except at the ‘“* Old Vic.” 

London in recent years has done much less for Shakespeare as a 


H. Mitrorp 


dramatist than the cities of Germany and the United States, 
As a national institution he is praised in inflated platitudes not 
supported by present practice. An actor can call him * our 
darling Shakespeare,” but the “ darling” is not a hero of the 
box-office, and the Shakespeare Memorial Theatre is still g 
dream. His texts have, however, of late years been kee 
scrutinised by scholars, and the Tercentenary of the First Folio 
just celebrated, arrives at a time when its claims to accurar 
and the credibility of its promoters are severely attacked, 
These highly complicated questions require close attention 
and expert study, and it is well that the general public should 
have two publications linking 1623 and 1923, with a view of 
what the Folio actually says, and the portrait which, crude as 
it is, is with the Stratford monument the best evidence we have 
about Shakespeare’s appearance. The pamphlet of the Sta. 
tioners’ Company is the more elaborate, but both should bk 
useful to people who dogmatise without knowledge, and take 
the mixture of fact and fancy supplied by modern editors as all 
solid fact. For the solution of textual problems Mr. Pollard 
has done as much as anybody, and his fine lecture for the British 
Academy should not be cast aside because it is a thin pamphlet, 
It is an admirably judicious statement of modern discoveries 
and conclusions, and with all its criticism it asserts the glory of 
the First Folio, if any literary glory is needed for a volume 
which can fetch £8,500! This Folio preserves twenty plays 
otherwise unknown and, we can reasonably suppose, all that 
Shakespeare wrote—a great contrast to the seven complete 
plays which alone remain of Aischylus and Sophocles. 

Shakespeare, if his work was stolen by enterprising pub- 
lishers and pirates, was a great thief himself and a great econo- 
miser of his own characters and expressions. He was, like 
Walter Scott, a careless artist in the matter of detail. He left 
ragged ends ; he wrote up old sketches of characters. He took 
the worn copper of old plays and made it into gold, though he 
did not always trouble to finish the gilding. He is not all 
perfect and above criticism, as national institutions are supposed 
to be. “* He is the richest, the most wonderful, the most powerful, 
the most delightful of poets; he is not altogether, not even 
eminently, an artist.” This brave sentence by Matthew Arnold 
is more useful criticism than the sweeping superlatives of 
Swinburne, and has brought modern editors to saner views. 
The New Cambridge Shakespeare has now reached Much Ado, 
and Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch adds to his lively and happy praise 
some qualifications of Shakespeare’s artistry as a playwright. 
Here the editors have textual reasons for supposing an old play 
on which he worked, and of which he left in his casual way things 
which do not appear to the best advantage. The whole play is 
scrutinised with excellent care, and the good Quarto of 1600 is 
preferred to the Folio, even when the latter gives Dogberry 
“* statues” to say instead of “statutes.”” The Quarto’s use of a 
prompt-copy is shown by its preservation of the names of two 
comic actors, Kempe and Cowley. The point which is most 
dubious is that of the “dramatic” punctuation, which Mr. 
Dover Wilson has taken up with whole-hearted enthusiasm. 
Is this system of stops really so elaborate in its hints to the 
actors as is supposed, and is it Shakespeare’s ? He was, according 
to tradition, no great actor and a singularly rapid writer whom 
we do not see pausing to represent tenderness in a bracket, or 
sob in a colon. Ina simple phrase printed “‘ Good day my Lord:” 
the colon is taken to be “‘a sure sign” that more was said in the 
earlier version. Our knowledge of Shakespeare’s own hand- 
writing is small and conjectural, and our experience of the 
MS. of poets is not favourable to the idea that they are expert 
in practising the subtleties of punctuation. Often they flourish 
a pen into scratches which may be anything from a comma toa 
full point. Then there is the Elizabethan compositor, poor 
overworked man! Have we any reason to suppose that he was 
cleverer or more conscientious than his modern equivalent, who 
scatters commas freely in the wrong places, and has no hesita- 
tion—we speak from recent experience—about omitting stops 
when they are clearly needed? If he had a “ reader” to aid 
him, that press-corrector, according to this edition of Shake- 
speare, was sometimes quite acute, and sometimes abominably 
slack. Mr. Wilson writes: 

The pointing is generally very light, frequently ambiguous, and 
sometimes palpably incorrect. Obviously, it was largely supplisd 
by the compositor, who found little guidance in his “copy. 

“Obviously”? As we have said, the compositor does not 
usually play the part of an intelligent reader of the press, and 
scientific results can hardly be expected out of the state of text 
indicated. The improvements of this edition are generally 
sensible and good, but we must regard some of them as by no 
means certain. We learn from Love’s Labour Lost that “ Things 
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hid and barr’d . . . . from common sense” are “study’s god- 
like recompense.” But common sense has its say, too, and is 
sometimes forgotten by the enthusiastic student. 

The public theatre in Poland began late, in 1760, but sub- 
mitted early to the influence of Shakespeare, who was pro- 
claimed as an immortal by a Polish prince, and later adored by 
the distiaguished poet,Slowacki. There myst always have been, 
one thinks, much of Hamlet in the Polish character, and he was 
popular on all the Polish stages in 1797. Mrs. Nicoll has 
done her record thoroughly, giving several extracts from plays 
in Polish and English. A bibliography notes translations and 
adaptations. 

Mr. Kempling is industrious, but a little odd in his apprecia- 
tion of Shakespeare, quoting Pistol’s rant about opening the 
world like an oyster with his sword among the suitable tributes 
to the poet out of his own works. He notes far more ** memo- 
rials’ in a wide sense throughout London than the ordinary 
reader realises. Statues like that in Leicester Square are not 
satisfactory, but what can be done in the way of recording 
traces of Shakespeare and his associates has been well attended 
to. The L.C.C. has, Mr. Hubbard argues in his learned mono- 
graph on the site of the Globe, put it wrongly to the south of 
Maiden Lane instead of the north. His arguments deserve 
ample consideration. He supplies maps and scores some good 
points against the L.C.C. expert. We are inclined to think that 
he is right. Meanwhile, we learn that in the rage of the rival 
sites the local tradesmen concerned take a vivid part. Barclay’s 
brewers will not drink Nectar tea, and Nectar teamen will not 
drink Barclay’s beer ! 


CHINESE PAINTERS 


Chinese Painters. A Critical Study by Rarmart Perrucct. 
Translated from the French by Frances SEAVER. Bren- 
tano’s. 10s. 6d. 


There is something so subtle in the effects of spiritual influences 
pervading the work of artists that until they have been pointed 
out with authority we are scarcely aware how important they 
are. In a civilisation so crude as that of the West, where, 
moreover, art has become objective in its general trend, it would 
not be surprising if Chinese art should become the subject of an 
admiration so unappreciative of its real intentions that Chinese 
artists, if they hear of it, would feel themselves most indecorously 
misunderstood. 

Now, there are two stages in enjoying a work of art; in the 
first place there is that first unrecapturable thrill of discovery, 
the moment which divides knowing from not knowing. The 
impressionable mind would be sorry to miss such moments, and 
description of something you are about to hear or see, the plot of 
a story or the intention of a picture, robs you of an experience 
which the thieving critic can never return to you. Secondly, 
there is a deeper pleasure which comes with familiarity and 
knowledge of the artist’s intentions, when one is grateful for 
every additional increase of enlightenment. Those of us who 
use the British Museum cannot fail to have been impressed by 
the splendid collection of Chinese paintings in the print room. 
The day is gone by when everything in the way of oriental art 
was dismissed as ** Japanese,”’ and we are beginning to appreciate 
such things not for their strangeness, but for their universality. 
It is only natural that in the circumstances we should wish to 
know something of the influences and aspirations which went to 
their making. Nothing could be better as an introduction to a 
study of Chinese painting than Raphael Petrucci’s book. One 
gets a glimpse of the type of man one is dealing with from Mr. 
Lawrence Binyon’s biographical note. ‘‘ He was,” says Mr. 
Binyon, “a man of science, a student of and writer on sociology 
and biology. He lectured on art and had a knowledge of the 
art of the world which few men in Europe rivalled .. .” 
**Raphael Petrucci was a man who seemed to reincarnate the 
boundless curiosity and the various ability of the men of the 
Italian Renaissance . . . His knowledge of Chinese gave him 
an authority in interpreting Chinese art which writers on the 
subject have rarely combined with so much understanding of 
art in general, though as a connoisseur he was sometimes over- 
sanguine.” We can readily forgive him for being over-sanguine. 
His style is clear and concise. In his introduction he defines, 
in a few masterly sentences, the proper attitude of mind and 
prospects the ground to be covered. Indeed, his first paragraph 
seems to bring one in tune with his subject, not only by its sage 
advice, but through a vague likeness to a Chinese poem. ‘* What- 
ever its outward expression, human thought remains essentially 
unchanged, and throughout all its manifestations, is fundamen- 
tally the same. Varying phases are but accidents, and under- 








neath the diverse wrapping of historic periods or different 
civilisations, the heart as well as the mind of man has been 
moved by the same desires.” He offers a subtle warning againgt 
prejudice: “Admittedly, Chinese painting is governed by 
distinctive ideas. Born of a civilisation vastly different from 
our own, it may at times appear in a guise that seems incompre- 
hensible. It would be astonishing, however, if Western inteljj. 
gence were unable to grasp an esthetic code of a magnitude 
which is too great to be ignored.” The author speaks like one 
having authority. 

His book deals as shortly as possible with the history of 
Chinese painting from the earliest records to the present day 
explaining the ideas and feelings upon which it is based, and 
giving us some slight knowledge of its technical progression, 
The first chapter deals with the equipment of the painter, and the 
second with the “ Representation of forms,” and includes a 
splendid dissertation on perspective; the popular fallacy that 
perspective was ignored by the Chinese painters is exploded, 
The third chapter deals with the division of subjects, a matter 
of vital importance in the understanding of Chinese art, and the 
fourth with Inspiration. Part II. of the book deals with the 
evolution of Chinese painting, in which he reveals the complex 
tradition which determined the choice of subjects, and the 
methods of carrying them out, and is rounded off with a conclu- 
sion in which he tells us that “ the time has come when there 
are signs throughout the world of a desire for a universal 
civilisation, by the reconciling of ancient divergencies.” An 
untimely death saved him the spectacle of post-war bitterness. 

The translation is good. The book is pleasantly got up, and 
the illustrations, if occasionally somewhat badly printed, are 
apposite. 


- 


STEPHEN REYNOLDS 
Letters of Stephen Reynolds. Edited by Harotp Wriczr. 
Hogarth Press. 16s. 


The war, we were told, would abolish class distinctions. 
Whether it has or not, the case of Stephen Reynolds will again be 
excellent material for literary sensation-mongerers. And why 
not? For it was certainly piquant that a rough-looking fellow 
on the beach at a seaside resort, busily plying the trade of 
pleasure-boatman and taking tips from his passengers as easily 
and deservedly as any other exploiter of holiday visitors, should 
be a University graduate, a skilled musician, a one-time Parisian 
journalist, the writer of a very original novel and, between spells 
of boating and fishing and amidst the noisy distractions of a 
fisherman’s overcrowded cottage, a reviewer for London literary 
journals. Some people visited Sidmouth to stare at the pheno- 
menon in the flesh ; we, no doubt, are equally bad-mannered. 

The truth is, of course, that whatever different comments the 
situation may provoke, it certainly cannot be glossed over. It 
was the outstanding fact in Reynolds’ life, and to treat him as 4 
man who, in following the quite ordinary course of quarrelling 
with his father and abandoning the career of a chemist to become 
a writer, merely happened, as anyone might, to live with fisher- 
men, is to ignore the depth of his affection for them, and is to play 
into the hands of those who assume that his renunciation of 
middle-class society was a piece of sheer attitudinising. We have 
no wish to do that, for Reynolds was the last man of whom it 
would be true. Time after time his letters show that there was 
nothing that he resented more than being placed in a false 
position. Even for literary purposes he found it difficult to pose : 

I’m in a vile fix with the articles—to find the precise narrative 
form I want. My pride in being a useful member of a drifter's 
crew won’t let me write like a journalist, an outsider, a novice, 
experiencing the thing. No. I’m damn’d if I will! 


Whatever he was, he was sincere. He spoke of his life with 
the fishermen with all the fervour of a religious convert ; and, 
indeed, to him it was a continuous spiritual experience—extend- 
ing, it must be remembered, over nearly fifteen years. So pro- 
found was its effect that within the first few months his entire 
outlook and even his physical appearance changed. The contrast 
between his literary work of the two periods is complete. The 
mood of bitter resentment and the standing aside to satirise 
men’s weaknesses that were characteristic of The Holy Mountain 
—a fine piece of satire which deserves to be better known—gave 
way to the spirit of A Poor Man’s House, in which he identified 
himself with, and tried diligently to understand, and to interpret, 
the difficulties of the life around him. While writing the latter 
book he wrote : 

I can’t too plainly say that I’m writing this thing not to produce 
an artistic work (primarily), but to say what I have to say. These 
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A CRITICAL ARCH/EOLOGIST. 


“A task of reconstruction, a boldly imaginative 


attempt to rescue Ancient Egypt from the mortmain 
of museums. . . . He looks back on these ancient 


kings and princes as noble examples of humanity 


whom we, the heirs of a paltry and ill-wrought 
civilisation, should know for what they were. 


“It is such pictures of these superb examples of a 
divine right, living and thinking ‘ beyond good and 
evil, that make up Mr. Gray’s most remarkable 
achievement in this book. It is his power of 
realising beliefs and moralities so remote from our 
own that gives his work a unity and significance 
which are not at first sight apparent.” 

Review in The New Statesman, May 19, 1923. 


“ AND IN THE TOMB WERE 
FOUND .. .” By TERENCE GRAY. 


Cloth. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. Postage 4d. 





Uniform with above and by the same Author. 


THE LIFE OF HATSHEPSUT. 
A noble biography in dramatic form. 


W. Heffer & Sons, Ltd. 


Cambridge. And of all Booksellers. 
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people have opened their lives to me ; they have given me a sort 
of home and are my friends. It scems to me that my knowledge 
of them is a sort of trust, which I ought not to garble for any artistic 
purpose whatever. You desiderate sincerity in literature. In the 
P. M’s. H. you have it, to my utmost capacity to exercise it ; and 
if it carries objectionable things in its wake, you (i.e., the reader) 
must put up wi’ ’em. I mean to try to make the book artistic, 
so far as that, in my view, doesn’t interfere with the truthfulness 
of it, and not a bit further. No doubt I shall fail in both points, 
but it shan’t be for lack of trying. Good Lord, man, can’t you see 
that I’m trying hard to put down some of the very essence of 
the best things I’ve seen in my life, and that I no more dare to 
trifle with it for literary purposes than a deeply religious man dares 
trifle with what he holds sacred? Please make allowance for my 
point of view. 

The life was sacred to him, not because of any theories about 
maaual work—he was never a doctrinaire—but because he had 
once happened to find in it a means of recovery from a severe 
attack of neurasthenia. That disease hung as a black cloud over 
his life. He was constantly and perhaps excessively pre-occupied 
with it, and underneath his mask of plain, downright, aggressive 
masculinity he was sensitive, introspective, self-distrustful, too 
easily baffled and at times lacking in a sense of proportion. Two 
things saved him : his will-power and his belief in the talismanic 
powers of his life with the fishermen. He clung to that with 
pathetic insistence. 

These letters reveal both the weakness and the strength of 
his personality. They are of great interest, and in his direct, 
vigorous prose are a lively and intimate narrative of his life and 
work from his coming to Sidmouth in 1906 until his death in 1919. 
They show his literary development, the progress of his political 
and social ideas, and the valuable administrative work which he 
did in his later years as a member of Departmental Committees, 
as Adviser on Inshore Fisheries to the Development Commission, 
and as Resident-Inspector of Fisheries to the Board (as it then 
was) of Agriculture and Fisheries. At one time, being seen to be 
an adept at calling up bogies and successfully disposing of them, 
he was to some extent exploited as an apparent opponent of 
Socialism. But, as he said: ‘“ It’s only an accident that for the 
moment we chime in rather with the Conservatives.” His 
experience convinced him of the necessity for the State contral 
of industry—not, that is to say, for a control “ ten days after 
the event and half-a-mile in the wake of people’s needs,” but for 
a real creative, directive control which would anticipate needs. 
Two months before his death he accepted an invitation to stand 
as a Labour candidate for Parliament ; it is doubtful, however, 
whether his restive disposition would have stood well the 
restraints of practical politics. It was as a writer that his 
abilities would have found their widest scope, and literature is 
all the poorer by his early death. 


INCALAND 


Incaland. Explorations in the Highlands of Peru. 
BincHaM. Constable. 22s. 

Adventure and mountain climbing seasoned with archeology 
make Mr. Bingham’s note as a traveller. The book begins with 
the account of a rather dreary climb up Mt. Coropuna, which 
the author hoped might turn out to be the highest peak in 
South America. It fell short by a small amount and spoiled 
his “record.” He then explored a desolate lake in a remote 
district haunted mainly by flamingoes. He has little charm as 
a writer, and his observation is neither fresh nor acute. It is 
consequently a relief to get to the archeological chapters, since 
the search which the author proposed to himself had a certain 
romantic interest. The story of the last four Incas of Peru 
is a sad epilogue to that of the Spanish conquest, marred like 
it by the relentless fanaticism of the Spanish conquistadores. 
It lacks even the glamour of audacity which gives a certain 
splendour to their first attacks, since by now the Spaniards were 
the ruling powers, masters of Cuzco the capital, and were 
engaged in hunting the forlorn remnant which had followed the 
Inca into the remoter fastnesses of the Andes. It was in 1536 
that Manco Capac fled to a district called by the contemporary 
chroniclers Uileapampa. It was not till 1572 that the Spaniards 
captured the last son of Manco, Tupac Amara, and put him and 
his followers to death with the usual accessories of torture. It 
has never been satisfactorily explained where Uilcapampa was, 
nor where Machu Picchu, the last citadel of the Incas, was 
situated. This was the problem Mr. Bingham proposed to 
solve. It led him to follow up many tracks hinted at in the 
contemporary chronicles. These led him into the remotest 
and least known parts of the hinterland of Peru. He followed 


By Hrram 





down the great river Urubamba from the neighbourhood of 
Cuzco as it cuts its way through almost impassable ravines 
clothed with forests, which rapidly became more tropical in 
character as the view descends from the heights of the Andes 
towards the Brazilian plain. 

The travelling was often exceedingly difficult, but Mr. Bingham 
was rewarded by locating, to his own satisfaction, all the most 
important sites mentioned in the chronicles. The most important 
of all is Machu Picchu, where he discovered extensive ruins of 
Inca buildings magnificently situated on a huge granite citadel 
in the Urubamba valley. In spite of the difficulties of transport, 
he was able to bring home a number of excellent photographs of 
the magnificent and overpowering scenery of these remote 
districts. It is these which make perhaps the most important 
feature of the book. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Trifles and Travels. By Arraur Keyser. Murray. 10s. 6d. 

What days those were! We feel indeed a humbled and dispirited 
generation as we read Mr. Keyser’s recollections of forty years ago. 
There were two sexes then,’the “softer” and the “sterner.” And 
such balls they used to have! ‘There were clubs, too, real clubs 
where Mr. Keyser could play at baccarat and loo and écarté, and 
win more than £1,000 in a night and leave it all wrapped up in a 
handkerchief in a cab, and where the card-room waiter was promptly 
put into the ice-box by one Hughie Drummond when he announced 
the closing of the rooms at 4.a.m. “The Honble. Oliver Montague, 
an officer of the Blues,” we are told, “‘was perhaps the best-known 
man of his day, so much so that... . his elder brother, Lord 
Sandwich, was—to his great annoyance—frequently referred to as 
‘ Oliver's brother.’”” Nor should we soon forget “the tricks of that 
versatile Adonis, Teddie Claremont, which included shocks given 
to ladies (at Aix), who after their bath, clothed only in a blanket, 
were carried in chairs discreetly curtained from the gaze of passers-by. 
His cheery ‘I see you’ would cause flutters... .’’ And what luck 
Mr. Keyser was always having! Why, quite by chance, he caught 
sight of the Baroness Burdett-Coutts on her marriage day, when 
“half London” was stupidly waiting somewhere else. 

Through all this romantic London of the ‘eighties, and through 
Australia, and Malaya, and through Spain (where he held a consular 
appointment), Mr. Keyser continues his thoroughly amiable pro- 
menade, fortified through thick and thin by a really comprehensive 
sense of humour and an unquestioning faith in everything being 
for the best in the best of all possible West Ends. He must surely 
have been an ideal consul, the obliging, stretching-a-point, hospitable 
consul of one’s dreams. He has a high opinion of the merits of 
Seville Cathedral, but otherwise he is not profoundly concerned 
with things of the intellect. Which makes his book eminently 
readable. He has supplied it with a very thorough index, which 
is wise, as it contains very many names. “ Whistler, J. A. M., 
p- 41,” we notice. Turn to page 41, and here it is: “Once I 
remember seeing Whistler, but only once.” That is all. It is that 
sort of book. 


Algeria To-day. By Lt.-Col. Gorpon Casserty, F.R.G.S. Laurie. 
Illustrated. 16s. 

This is a comprehensive but rather undistinguished account of 
Algeria and its people by an ardent admirer of Marshal Lyautey 
and the French régime in Northern Africa. Lt.-Col. Casserly has 
obviously a genuine interest in the country, but he records his 
impressions and opinions in the painfully orthodox phraseology of 
a lantern lecturer. Dramatic happenings of the past, and native 
customs of to-day, he tells in the historic-present tense, but even 
this does not grip our attention so firmly as would the hard, bare 
constatations of a Baedeker. His chapters include accounts of 
Algiers itself, some historical sketches of Algerian history, Blida, 
Boghari, Kabylia, Tougourt and the edge of the Sahara, the curiously 
interesting race of the Touareg, and some elementary reflections on 
the future of French development in Africa. Lt.-Col. Casserly 
holds strong views about the Arabs: they are, he declares, “no 
fit subject for romance . . . as a race, vicious, immoral, treacherous, 
thieving, bloodthirsty, cruel and cowardly.” There are over thirty 
photographs of varying interest and a map of the Sahara which 
illustrates, apparently, the Citroen expedition’s route last winter, 
but is quite inadequate as a map of the subject of the book. 


Memories of the Nineteenth Century. By the Eart or MEATH. 
Murray. 18s. } 
Reginald, 12th Earl of Meath, now in his eighty-second year, 18 
best known as a philanthropist and as an Imperialist in the better 
sense of the word. Much of this book is occupied with the record of 
the philanthropic activities of himself and his gifted wife, a daughter 
of the 11th Earl of Lauderdale, who died a few years ago, and it is 
notable how many agencies of social relief and betterment which 
flourish to-day owe their origin to Lord and Lady Meath. It was work 
of this kind, in connection chiefly with his scheme of State-aided 
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colonisation, which extended Lord Meath’s interests to the Dominions, 
led him to visit some of them, and developed him into what may be 
called a constructive Imperialist. His activities in these directions, 
however, have tended to overshadow the diplomatic and other 
activities of his long and varied life. Italy in the "forties, Eton in the 
fifties, Germany in the ‘sixties, the Foreign Office in the days of 
Palmerston, Berlin during the Franco-Prussian war, and Paris just 
after the Commune—these, with social reminiscences of London, 
Ireland and Scotland, make up a record which is a contribution of 
interest as well as entertainment to the social history of the latter half 
of the nineteenth century. It is a record by a shrewd observer, whose 
opportunities for its study were such as fall to the lot of few, of what 
may be called a vanished civilisation. Lord Meath’s book has no 
great pretensions to literary style, but it is written simply and not 
without humour. Throughout it adopts a frank tone of social 
distinction which in another writer might be regarded as offensive 
snobbery. But its frankness is disarming, and the tone is natural 
to, and therefore pardonable in, a pre-war aristocrat, whose order 
passes into history with the period of these reminiscences. 


Bath. By C. Spenper and E. Thompson. S.P.C.K. 4s. 

Bath has been called by the poet Swinburne “the Athens of 
England.” The justification for such a comparison rests on the fact 
that Bath is a dignified city built of stone upon a hill. It is a city 
of many traditions and one of the few English towns which retains 
visible signs of prebistoric dwellers and the Roman Empire. Most 
books on Bath deal almost entirely with its eighteenth century 
heyday, when Beau Nash was arbiter of elegance. Then “ everybody 
came to Bath. It was the Academy of Fashion, celebrated men and 
noble ladies, musicians, playwrights, philosophers, divines, statesmen, 
visited it. At any hour a crowd of such distinguished folk could 
be met in the Pump Room.” The peculiarity and” merit of this 
guide book is that the greater part of it is devoted to other periods. 
The Romans coming from the warm Mediterranean to a land of 
frequent rain and mist, pounced upon the national hot springs as 
an antidote to the rigours of the British climate, and their discovery 
gave the town its name. During the Norman period Bath recovered 
from over two centuries of stagnation and soon after the Norman 
invasion “ Bath seems to have been recognised as the Western 
Capital, holding rank with Winchester and Westminster as a royal 
borough with a ‘reeve’ of its own; and it also possessed a mint.’’ 
The sixteenth century brought tremendous changes and swept 
away many old landmarks of the past in Bath. The foundations of 
the old Norman church were thought to be unsafe, and in 1500 the’ 
bishop of Bath and Wells, being prompted by a dream, had it pulled 
down and the building of the present Abbey, a smaller and less 
magnificent church, was begun. During the early seventeenth century 
Bath was already becoming a pleasure resort; Sir Walter Raleigh, 
Lord Cobham and all the Stuart Queens visited it at various times. 
Eighteenth century Bath has been written about so often that we 
are grateful for a book which tells us so much of the earlier history of 
one of England’s finest cities. 


THE CITY 


UBBER stocks are steadily diminishing, and the price 
of that commodity has risen a penny during the week, 
and will go higher. When things were at their worst 

in the rubber-planting industry, and producers were selling below 
cost, some companies found it necessary to secure additional 
capital and could do so only on onerous terms. Three or four of 
them placed among their shareholders a high-yielding debenture 
convertible into shares, and in these notes, on July 16th, 1921, 
I pointed out the attractiveness of such issues, and recommended 
the 10 per cent. First Mortgage Convertible Debenture Stock of 
the Mendaris (Sumatra) Rubber and Produce Estates, Limited, 
and the 10 per cent. Convertible Debenture Stock of the Rini 
(Java) Rubber Estates, Limited (this last being free of income- 
tax). Both stocks were then purchasable at 95 per cent., and 
can now be sold at 105. Circumstances have changed, and it is 
obvious that no company will go on paying 10 per cent. or more 
on borrowed money if it has the right to pay off the loan, as it 
can easily substitute for it some stock giving a lower yield. The 
Rini Company has accordingly given its debenture holders 
notice of its intention to pay off the stock at 105 per cent. next 


September, and as the Mendaris Company is entitled to pay off 
its debentures at the same rate, from this year onwards, on givi 
three months’ notice, I have no doubt that company will 
shortly take similar action. 


It is a pity there are not more of these convertible debentures 
for I know of no better way of taking an interest in a business 
subject to extreme variations. In bad times the holder gets his 
interest, and at a high rate ; in good times he benefits, because 
being convertible into ordinary shares, the debenture rises in 
price in company with the quotation of the shares. A recently 
issued debenture of this description is that of the K.M.S. (Malay 
States) Rubber Estates, which a few months ago placed among 
its shareholders at par £42,500 of 7 per cent. First Mortga 
Convertible Debenture Stock. This is repayable at 110 on 
July Ist, 1988, the company not having the right to pay it off 
earlier, although it may purchase the stock up to 110 for can- 
cellation. It is convertible into ordinary shares, pound for pound, 
at any time up to July Ist, 1930, and as the ordinary shares are 
at present quoted at 22s. each, this right already makes the 
debenture stock worth more than par. A point worth noting is 
that, whereas the issues referred to above were made to pay off 
existing indebtedness, the K.M.S. Company raised the money for 
the sole purpose of purchasing, on exceptionally favourable 
terms, another estate which is revenue producing from the outset. 
This debenture stock may well go to 140 or 150 within the next 
year or two. One or two parcels of it changed hands the other 
day at 111, and now and again a small amount may be obtained ; 
it certainly should be weil worth buying up to 115, at which 
price a smart broker ought to be able to get some. 


According to the Morning Post, Mr. Stanley Baldwin, the 
present Prime Minister, during the war voluntarily assessed 
himself for a capita] levy to the extent of 25 per cent. of his 
fortune. This is very interesting, for I recollect reading some 
remarks of Mr. Baldwin to the effect that we must all be prepared 
to share in the sacrifices that had to be made, and cynically 
noting that this utterance followed closely upon a distribution 
of 25 per cent. in bonus shares to the ordinary shareholders of 
Baldwins, Limited. Possibly, if the Morning Post statement is 
correct, it was this handsome addition to capital arising out of 
war profits which made the former vice-chairman of the company 
voluntarily assess himself, and if this is true, it is to his credit. 
The growth of Baldwins since the outbreak of war has been 
phenomenal. Up to 1915, this industrial undertaking, carrying 
on the business of iron and steel manufacturers, galvanised and 
tin sheet makers, and colliery owners, had a share capital of 
£550,000 in ordinary shares, £250,000 in 5} per cent. preference 
shares, and 4} per cent. debentures of £500,000. In May, 1918, 
810,165 fully paid ordinary shares were given to the ordinary 
shareholders as a bonus, at the rate of one new share for every 
four held, and twice during the same year large new issues of 
shares were made to shareholders at a figure well below the 
market price, thus constituting further appreciable bonuses. 


* * x 


Baldwins then acquired the Port Talbot Steel Works, in- 
cluding a splendid new works constructed during the war 
largely by German prisoners, and also obtained a 91.8 per cent. 
interest in the British Mannesmann Tube Company, which had 
secured some valuable enemy interests on favourable terms. As 
a result, the capital of this company increased more than five 
fold in six years, for at the end of 1921, it was £4,137,382 in 
ordinary shares, £1,584,572 in preference shares (the greater 
proportion of which are entitled to the dividend of 5 per cent., 
free of income-tax), and £2,750,000 in debentures, of which 
£2,250,000 carry interest at the rate of 7} percent. The dividend 
which in pre-war years was 10 per cent., was increased to 124 per 
cent. on the capital augmented by the bonus shares, but the 
slump has, of course, affected the prosperity of the concern, and 
for 1921 only 5 per cent. was paid, and the present quotation of 
the £1 shares is about 21s. A. Emit DAVIES. 





MADE IN THE GARDEN 








VILLAGE, BOURNVILLE 


Chocolates 








| Cadburys 





SEE THE NAME “CADBURY” ON EVERY PIECE OF cnoooLaTe 4 E37—— 
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TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 
PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. 
Established 1900 First Class Only. 


July 31st: THE GLORIOUS DOLOMITES, by motor, 28 days. 


INDIA, BURMA, AnD igre 


with N. S. BISHOP, F.R.G.S. November 2, 
Programmes from N. S. BisuHop, F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland ‘Road, a. 8.E. 19. 


a LEPLAY HOUSE. 
SUMMER HOLIDAY VISIT TO NORWAY. August, 1923. 
This visit will combine an attractive holiday in Norway with a 
frst hand study of the land and people. Of special interest to students 
of aphy, ‘history and social science. Visits to the cities, fjords 
© region. 
particulars from Miss MARGARET TaTTon, Leplay House, 
65, Belgrave Road, Westminster, S.W. 1 


—— 











GERMANY MAY BE VISITED 
in connection with the Holiday Fellowship. 
The BLACK FOREST, with extensions to FREIBURG and Lake Constance, {11.* 
DRESDEN and the ELBE, with extension to Prague, £11.* 
Fourteen days.* 
To promote International Goodwill. 
For particulars send stamped envelope to— 

THE HOLIDAY FELLOWSHIP (Room 5), 10-11, Fetter Lane, London, E.C. 


INGSLEY HOTEL, near the British Museum, Hart Street, 


we ggg Ae ue London, W.C.1. Large and pe ts ae Be Temperance 
Hotel. tation, fireproof a 


Bedroom, Breakfast awe “Attendance from 8s. t per ae Pull tari 
Telegrams: “ Bookcraft, ah A aight per Peron Museum 1232. 


wa wppication. 

REFORMED INNS. 
Aj™: for Descriptive List (gratis) of 160 Inns and Hotels managed 
~ Hk, a jouse Association, Ltd. Take {1 Shares 

vidend 7% or 6%. ‘lean Stock. 

P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. "s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 
BY ey Road. Pe WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House, 
Road. Few minutes from Cliff lift, trams and shops. Gas fire in 
Private Beach Tent.—Apply Miss K. M. Ex.is. 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel Comforts with 
the baths and all other advantages of a Hydro at moderate cost. Tel. 341. 

















THE PEASANT SHOP 


41 DEVONSHIRE STREET, 
THEOBALD’S ROAD, Ww.c.i 
(Close to Southampton Row), and 
98 GT. RUSSELL ST., W.C. 
(near the British Museum). 


Tel.: Museum 7602. CataLocus Freez. 














OOKS.—Mrs. Eddy, Science and Health, 12s. 6d.; Life of Mrs. 
Eddy and the History of Christian Science, 1909, 128. 6d. ; ‘Middleton’ s Iilu- 
minated Manuscripts in Classical and Mediaeval Times, 1892, {2 2s.; Sanford 

and Townsend, The Great Governing Families of England, 2 vols., 1865, 258.; Max 
Beerbohm Rosetti and His Circle, signed copy, £3 38.; Thornton’s An American 
Glossary, 2 vols., 7s. 6d., pub. 308.; Donelly's ‘Atlantis’; The Antediluvian World, 
11s. 6d. ; Besant’s London, complete set, 10 large handsome vols., {12 12s., pub. 
£20; Building of Britain and the Empire (last edit. of Trail’s Social England), 6 vols., 
handsomely bound, £6 6s.; New Letters and Memorials of Jane Welsh Cartyle, 2 
vols., 11s. 6d. ; Merimee’s Carmen, illus. by Rene Bull, Edit. de Luxe, 308s.; Who's 
Who, 1922, 228. post free; Westminster ‘Cathedral, with 160 illus., 2 vois., new, 
63s. for 228.; Burton's ll ‘Pentamerone, large paper + 2 vols., 1893, “7 108. ; 
Byron’ s Astarte, Edit. de Luxe, only 200 done, £3 10s. ount Everest, the Recon- 
naissance, 1921, by Howard Bury, only 200 done, 1922, £5 58.; Bernard Shaw's 
Dramatic Opinions, 2 vols., 1916, 258.; Quimtessence of Ibsenism, 1891, 1st Edit., 
308. ; Three Plays for Puritans, ist Edit., 1901, 258. ; Mumford’s Oriental Rugs, 
£2 28.; Voltaire’s Candide, with 50 illus. by Alan Odle, 12s. 6d.; Freemasonry Ars 
Quatuor Coronatorum, 14 vols., {£12 128., 1902-1915; Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam, 
illus. by Chinese artists, rst Edit., 138.; The Sketch, Vols. 1 to 80, magnificent lot, 
£30; Tatler, Vols. 1 to 46, fine lot, £21; Illustrated London News, 46 . 7 
£12; Lane's Arabian Nights, illus. by Brangwyn, 6 vols., L.P. my 250 done, {© 6s 
Rawlinson’s Ancient Monarchies, 5 vols., £7 7s. ; Wilde's Salome, illus. by Beardsicy, 
; send also for catalogue. If you want a book and have failed to find it 
elsewhere, try me. I am the most expert book-finder extant.—BAKER'S GREAT 
BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 





OOKS.—Who’s Who, 1922, new, 22s. — 
tionary of National Biography and Supplements, 23 vols., thin 
£21; Burton’s Arabian Nights, illustra 17 vols., £17; Voltaire’s ¢ 
dide, 50 illus., 12s. 6d.; Kendrick’s Handwoven Carpets, 2 vols., illus., £5 53. Bain, 
Indian Stories, 13 vols., oi Morley’s Collected Works, 15 vols., Ais é : prepy? Dias rw ° 
by Wheatley, to vols., £7; snakes Weyman's Novels, 21 i 
£3 138. 6d.; Burgess’ Antique Bae ang 12s. 6d. ; Hicptameron *vols., A. = 


(cost. 428 net) ; 





printed, {3 7s. 6d.; © 2 vols., iitus., 358. (pub. +, 38.) 3 Irving's 
Crimes and Criminals, 4s. ad. (pub. 78. 64.) ; _ Whistler's Et 508.; Reign of 
Terror, 2 vols., 558. ; Li and Spurious, 255. ; Geo. Borrow’s 





Works, 6 vols., 353. 
Prints and Le Biond Ovals wanted.—HOLLAND BROS., Book 
Bright Street, Birmingham. 


Books ae (: 3, A : sist free. Libraries purchased. aecbe 
erchants, 21 Joha 








pang (Winchmore, Knyveton Road, E. Cliff).— 
Comfortable Board-Residence among Sere: autagets Cat. cas 
> gusden; queage. Beem 9 oe. cl. 3130. - 





ene — Ves .—Vegetarian Guest House, 2 joupn Gastens. 
tecatity, central. — Mrs. 
7 Large rooms, brightness, 


Wastwarp HO! (Bideford Station), North Devon. Rocking- 
bam. Vegetarian Guest House. Close to sea and golf links.— Write Miss Foi. 








“a OF WIGHT. 7 Guest House; large roomy house 
garden; tennis ; wely country, 5 miles sca; i mins. by bus centre 
: HEALTHY pote in Darwin's Gnsating country 
Mrs. W: , The ‘ 
a  -* Aer abe Septem to June, 
UNNY SHANELIN, Lo. W. Belmont Guest House, for comfort- 
Central, facing sca, special “ off season” terms. Mrs. WILKINSON. Tel. ro2- 


WITZERLAND.—Weggis, Lake Lucerne, Hotel Baumen. Lovely 
views of Lake and Mountains. 20 mins. from Lucerne. Terms. from 6s. a day. 














TO BE SOLD, LET AND WANTED. 


EER HEAD, S. DEVON.—Old Coastguard’s Cottage to Let, 
atte gies Gc pales pe cea comin @ bag of ee 
oy ven 

Apply 7 Sion Hill, Gifton, Bristol. ”" _ sal 


——> GARDEN SUBURB.—Furnished, ry 
sitting-r f bath and Electric tant h 
"attendance — Mrs. “suanwan, ry yt so 21 egey 


(CHAGERS, furnished and unfurnished (ges fires), for profes- 
sional and business women, will be available in the autumn. Terms from £52 
with yearly, including cleaning of rooms, electric light, washing-up. Service-room 
} fas cookers. Near District Railway and "buses. Applications — 
888, Sox 688, New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, Wc. 2. 











ART GALLERY. 


XHIBITION OF CARICATURES 
MAX BEERBOHM. 


LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Square. 





BY 


10o—6. 18. 3d. 





| THE HUMAN HAIR» 


Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy 
By PROF. HARLEY PARKER. 


) Author of “ Scalp »” “ Uric Acid and the Hair,” 

“* Alopecia Areata,” “‘ The Hair and the Nervous System,”’ etc. 

( “ Everybody should read this book.”—Scotsman. 

( “The new facts related by the Professor have come upon us as « ) 

)  revelation."—-The Guardian. ) 
“ The aS Be Doge Comm Ges he pererention on8 eptenstien of ( 

the bair are tucid and convincing.”— Medical Record. 

Price 7d. post free from t 

0 J. HARLEY PARKER, LTD. (Desk 55), 

117 St. George's Road, Belgravia, London, 8.W. 1 ) 


a 

















MISCELLANEOUS. 


OR SALE.—"“ New Statesman,’’ Vols. L.-IV. (with supplements), 
bound ; also Letters of H. Walpole, 9 vols., ed. Cumningham.—-Offers to Box 
887, New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 








OYCE’S ULYSSES,” ist edition, with cover and wrapper. 
What offers ?—Apply MEpIcaL Orricer, Matlock House, Matlock. 





CoSwoLps (700 ft.).—Small House for month (Aug.-Sept.), 
garden. Soot, cont senting wages of maid, 4} guineas.—OsBorNeE, Rendcomb 
cester 





HE DEAF.—Miss Boultbee’s method of teaching Lip-reading 
has proved an effectual aid to defective hearing; a wane made.— 
Address 1258 St. James’ Court, Buckingham Gate, 58. 





GUEST HOUSE FOR PROFESSIONAL WOMEN. 


BRcinc situation, Hampstead Garden Suburb. 35 minutes 
_ Oxford Street; gas fires; constant hot water; board from 





Suineas; strong personal fecommendations.— Write Box 8&1, New 
Staremca, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 
Vacanctes | in small Hostel for gentlewomen. Bed-sitting- 


gas fi board.—Miss T. . . e 
leigh Street, wo a ‘OTTENHAM, Suttom House, Ends 


Toler. Single rooms and sets of rooms, furnished, with service. 
as eae 24 Lancaster Gate Terrace, W. 2. 








LL“ living in country village (Midlands), would like child about 


S pense © educate with her own two little girls. Qualified Froebel and 
essori governess. unity and terms to suitable child. 
— ion New Statesman, to Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


BoOKPLATES. Original designs.— Write for particulars to 
Ossonwes, Bookplate Artists, 27 Eastcastie Street, Londos, W.t. 








ORM CONGENIAL FRIENDSHIPS.— For pastioutans write 
Gucezrary, U.C.C., 16 NS., Cambridge Street, London, 8. 





HY BUY NEW CLOTHES }—WE ‘oe ” SUITS, dag 
COSTUMES, &c., to te descriptive price list, 
SS ae tree esthmate. “Lompow Toammne Co. (Dept. ™ ty “ 





Essays, Music and Publisher, 
SE Vanden. ‘Slo sanding tan Syping meet ee ean 





LITERARY. 16 Chardmore Road, London, N. 16 (mew address). Dalston 4777. 
A’ES should forward 1 Novels, Poems, Stories, Plays, Films, CAREER THAT PAYS. Advertisement writing and publicity 
work. Either sex can earn {10 weekly in spare time.— Write for particulars and 


free lesson to Dept. T. 9, Shaw Institute, 1, Montague Street, London, W.C. 
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LECTURES. 


SCHOLARSHIPS, Etc. 








PROFESSOR HIND’S LECTURES ON ART. 

A Course of Four Lectures, illustrated by lantern slides, by 
ARTHUR M. HIND, Slade Professor of Fine Art in the University of 
Oxford, on 

GREAT PAINTERS OF THE RENAISSANCE, 
on TUESDAYS, J UNE 5, 12, 19, 26, at 5.30 p.m., in the 
STEINWAY HALL. 

June 5.—Piero della Francesca and Botticelli. June 1.—Leonardo 

da Vinci. June 19.—Albrecht Diirer. June 26.—Michelangelo. 


Reserved seats : for single lectures, 5s. ; course, 178. 6d. S ial price for Schools : 
for single lectures, 38. ; course, 10s. Unreserved seats for single lectures only, 2s. 6d. ; 
at Steinway Hall, Wigmore Street, W. (Tele.: Mayfair 382.) 


HE THIRZA WAKLEY SELF-ACTIVITY SYSTEM OF 
EDUCATION.—Particulars of Lectures and Training can be obtained from 
the Secretary, Self-Activity, Moonmoor, Caerphilly, Glamorgan. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 
N Ew COLLEGE, OXFORD. 











The College proposes to elect, in October next, to a Fellowship in 
Economic ry, the duties and emoluments of which will commence 


either then or in the following January. The Fellow elected will be 
responsible for the teaching of Economics in New College, and will 
also be appointed to a Lectureship in that subject by the Provost 
and Fellows of Queen’s College. The initial salary from all sources 
will be £450. Candidates should apply in writing to the WARDEN 
not later than Saturday, September 1st, and should send three 
testimonials and the names of at least two other references. Further 
particulars may be obtained from the Bursary, New College. 





PPLICATIONS INVITED for the Post of Superintendent of the 
pew ny Bp College, Crowndale Road, London, N.W.1. University or 
Public School man preferred. Commencing salary {500; duties commence 

August 30th.—Further particulars by letter from the present SUPERINTENDENT. 





L = 4 years Assistant Secretary to professional association, seeks 

similar appointment or as private secretary. Highest recommendations for 

corres ence, shorthand ~ | (technical and verbatim), 

and organising powers; literary experience and accustomed to prepare for Press ; 

a own - ee Box 886, New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
& 





AMBRIDGE UNDERGRAD seeks vacation Post, Tutorship or 
School. Maths., physics.—Box 889, NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen 
Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


O BANKS, COMPANIES, ACCOUNTANTS, etc.—Inspector of 
Taxes, who is in charge of district, seeks outside appointment; keen, ener- 
getic and ambitious.—Particulars to A. F., c.o. GEE AND Co. (PUBLISHERS), 

Ltp., 6, Kirby Street, London, E.C. 1. 


TRAINING CENTRES. 


AST LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E. 1.— 

UNIVERSITY COURSES IN ARTS, SCIENCE, MEDICINE AND ENGINEERING for 

Men and Women. Fee 20 guineas a year. Hostel for Women Students.— 
Prospectus post free from REGISTRAR. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.—-Principal : MissSTANSFELD. Students are trained 
in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of Training 

extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish 
System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees 
£165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SEcRETARY. 


COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 


Fe 2ORBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVB HOUSE, 

W. Kensington, W. 19, Cuskuun, bn CG, Montehor, Mh ten, 
‘Treasurer, Mr. A. Dodds Fair lates ; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. t) ds, M.A.—For 
information Scholarshi, Loan and Grants the Board of 
Rducation, apply to Princi Miss Lawrence. 
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SIX SCHOLARSHIPS AND TWO BURSARIES, 
open to boys who were under 14 on May 1st, 1923, will be offered for com 
at the end of June and the beginning of July. The a will vary in value 
from 30 to 100 gns. per annum, according to the requi ts of p ts, and will be 
awarded after an examination in the usual subjects. 

The BURSARIES, which are intended only for parents in need of assis: 
will be of 80 gns. p.a. each, and will be awarded in consideration of other qualities 
than those tested by examination.—Particulars and entry forms can be obtained from 
the HEAD-MASTER, Stowe School, Buckingham, at any time after May 15th. 


SCHOOLS. 


pr asmnoren SCHOOL, MAYORTORNE 
WENDOVER. 


Principals: ISABEL FRY and AVICE TRENCH. 

Thorough intellectual education on modern lines; Matriculation as desirable: 
all usual subjects; also E ics, cost ts, dairying, driving, etc. : 

Training in citizenship and individual responsibility. 

Girls 8 to 18; Boys 8 to 13. 

A Bursary of £80 p.a. is offered to a girl of 14 to 16 years for 2 or 3 years, beginning 
September, 1923. 

An examination for this, in the usual subjects, will be held at the School on July 28th, 

Applications should be made before July 16th. 


OLIHULL SCHOOL, WARWICKSHIRE, 


An Endowed School, founded 1381. Finely situated on the edge of the old Forest 
of Arden. Surrounded by large eee Engineering workshop, iaboratories, 
O.T.C., etc. Preparation for U 7 Scholarships, Certificate Examinations, etc. 

Scholarship Examination, June 28th-29th. For successful candidates fees can 
be reduced to {15 per term. Particulars from HEADMASTER. 


HE GARDEN SCHOOL, B t Grange, Gt. Missenden, Bucks, 
An Experimental School offering a t-class Modern Education on Natural 
Lines, with special attention to Music, Arts, Crafts, Carpentry, Eurhythmics, 
et Morris Dancing, Drama, Gardening, Cookery, Games. Free time- 
Creative education, co-education. Preparation for Matriculation if aptitude is shown, 
Montessori house in connection.—Principals: Mrs. C. H. NicHoLts and the Misses 
MANVILLE. 











MANOR, 














EIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, READING.—A Quaker Public 
School for Boys from 12 to 19 years. Large, well-wooded park; modem 
buildings, including Hall, Library, Formrooms and three Science Laboratories. 

The School is recognised by the General Medical Council for 1st M.B. work. Pro- 

spectus from the HEADMASTER. 


OSPITAL HOME SCHOOL. 
An open-air School on Montessori lines (approved by the Board of mauate 
for delicate children requiring medical or surgical surveillance. Massage 
electrical treatment given under instructions from a visiting surgeon. Girls from 2 to 
Ir years and boys from 2 to 7 years admitted. Vacancies now. 
Tilustrated Prospectus sent on application to Mrs. K. Harvey, Hospital Home 
School, Hartfield, near Tunbridge Wells. 


BBOTSHOLME. — A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
aged 11-18 years, Established 1889. The first of the New School Movement. 
Excellent food. Healthy life. School estate 133 acres. 

“ To my mind there is no brighter spot on the educational map 
of England to-day than Abbotsholme.”—G. STANLEY HALL. 
For terms, &c., apply to the WARDEN, Abbotsholme, Rocester, Derbyshire, or 
to Colonel B. R. WARD, C.M.G., late R.E., Hon. Secretary, Abbotsholme Association, 
28 FitzGeorge Avenue, London, W. 14. 


ST. GEORGE’S EDUCATIONAL HOME. 


T. GEORGE’S (Gerrard’s Cross, Bucks).—Modern educational 
ideals pursued in a natural, healthy atmosphere, in addition to the advan- 
tages of a simple, happy home life, with children from 3 to 9 years. The 

house is delightfully situated in its own grounds of about 4 acres.—Apply to the 
PRINCIPAL. 


’ 

MALTMAN’S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 

Head Mistress: Miss CHAMBERS, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 

Mistress of the Huddersfield School. The aim of the School is to 
develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the of the 
community ; to encourage Rate a by means of Literature, A x, Music, 
= | and ea every description ; to ——— resource and initiative by 
prac work such as kery, Gard and P -keeping. 
prepared for the Universities, the Medical Profession a for advanced work in Music 
or Art. Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics, Elocution, Dancing, Cookery and all such 
subjects as should be part of every girl’s education, 200 guineas a year. Comet? 
Cross is 300 ft. above sea level and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully si 
in its own grounds of 15 acres. 


SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 
W =DDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE Park, S.E. 12. 


MONTESSORI METHODS ADOPTED. DALCROZE EURHYTHMICS TAUGHT. 
CHILDREN ADMITTED FROM 3 TO 8 YEARS OF AGE. A FEW BOARDERS TAKEN. 
FOR PARTICULARS APPLY TO THE PRINCIPAL, MISS MILDRED STEELB. 























TYPEWRITING. 


T F8SWRITING, nea and REPORTING of 
every tl ted. Expert 
reporters available for every > so of mee —“Y? Seuspensy shorthand. 

provided.— METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 
73 Lane, W.C.2. Tel. Holborn 6183. (Removed from 27 Chancery Lane.) 


UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, &c., accurately and tly typed 
A experienced typist.—Mrs. aoe 16 + Pines, Ce ton, Ex 








ENDCOMB COLLEGE.—An endowed Boarding School in és 
Cotswold Hills for Boys from every class of home. Vacancies in Septem) 
at an inclusive fee ~ 9 {100 per annum. The aim is to provide corbaility 

education in an environment which will encourage initiative and respo Apply 
through an enlarged freedom. Recognised by the Board of Education.— 
Headmaster, J. H. Smmpson, M.A., Rendcomb College, Cirencester. 


SCHOOL AND HOME FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 
ef Toma CORNER, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.—MRs. Westar 








School, St. 
(Montessori Diploma and formerly headmistress of Uplands 
Leonards-on-Sea) receives young children, 3 to 8, and takes a ig 
the parents are abroad. Simple, natural, happy home life, with om le a 
healthy conditions. On the edge of the South Downs and ten minutes from 
Trained lady nurse from the Hampstead Nursery Training 


ee 





YPEWRITING, DUPLICATING, TRANSLATIONS.— 
Temporary shorthand-typists by the hour. Best work. Lowest charges, 
we. | creas on application.—E. & A. Cox, Fulwood House, High Holborn, 


*[ FzewRrTING of all kinds quickly and accurately executed. 
Terms moderate. (Mons. Cambridge Local.).—Miss Erta Cray, 235 Whip- 
pendell Road, Watford. 


A UrHons Dramatists’, Lecturers’ MSS. accurately and promptiy 
typed. Duplicating cheap.—Darsy, 53 Highbury Quadrant, N. 5. 











AVERTREE, HORLEY, SURREY.—Boys 6-14. Immediat® 


vacancies, Excellent preparation on P.N.E.U. lines for Public 
and Dartmouth. Prospectus on application. 


L#TUS SORTE MEA. 


TH- 
HE CHILDREN’S HOUSE, NORTHWOOD HALL, NOR 
T WOOD, MIDDLESEX.—A Co-educational and Montessori School fot 
ag mg a aw Pome ry Re elerences 08 
sp —~ inn to urs. GERTRUDE Bim. Camb. ee Feehan. Telephone No. 
orthwood 311. 
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